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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


R. CLEVELAND has written a letter on the subject of retali- 
ation on Canada for the wrongs of our fishermen. It is ad- 
dressed to the President of the American Fisheries Union, the 
body which represents this interest. The President seems to be 
impressed with the ‘exceedingly grave and solemn responsibili- 
ties’? which the law passed by the last Congress devolves upon 
him, but he takes a view of those responsibilities which is not that 
of the American people. He regards retaliation, not as a means 
to prevent the Canadians from oppressing our fishermen, but as a 
weapon to defend the national honor, if the Canadians should be 
found encroaching upon that, as he hopes they will not. In other 
words, while Congress and the country have assumed that retalia- 
tion means business, and the defense of our business rights by an 
instrument cognate with the injury, in the President’s eyes it is a 
part of the high diplomacy of the country, and on something like 
the level of the use of our navy or ourarmy. This is exactly in 
keeping with the course adopted by the friends of the Adminis- 
tration in the House, when they opposed the very reasonable 
grant of retaliatory powers the Senate proposed, and wished to 
substitute a measure which would be next door to a declaration of 
war. And the country was justified in conjecturing that the gun 
was to be so heavily loaded as to furnish an excuse for not firing it 
at all. But Congress adopted instead the Senate’s proposal, so 
that Mr. Cleveland’s interpretation of the purpose of retaliation 
was discredited months before Mr. Steele wrote him the letter 
which calls out this answer. 





SECRETARY BAYARD has run foul once more of the “ most- 
favored nation ” clause in our treaties of commerce. The Dingley 
Shipping law reduces the tonnage dues on shipping from countries 
in our immediate neighborhood to one-half the amount levied on 
ships from European and other distant ports. Thereupon the 
commercial nations of Western Europe hasten to demand of us 
as favorable terms as these other countries enjoy. We think Mr. 
Bayard is quite right in holding that this is not a case for the ap- 
plication of the principle of that clause, but is not happy in the 
reasons he gives. He speaks of the law as extending our geogra- 
phical zone, and as putting the ships of our next neighbors on the 
same footing as our own, and alleges that to concede the claim 
would be to admit foreign vessels on the same terms as our own. 
We are glad that Mr. Bayard recognizes the claim of our own 
ships to more generous treatment than we give to foreigners; it is 
more of a concession to the principle of Protection than we have 
found him making before. But we think he might have given a 
more satisfactory answer. The Dingley law applies to nations not 
as individuals but as answering a certain description. That des- 
cription is the condition of the grant. It is not to conditional but 
to unconditional grants of favor that the most favored-nation 
clause applied. If these European friends of ours will just move 
over into nearer neighborhood with us, and thus comply with the 
conditions of the grant, we shall be happy to admit them toall the 
favors we show to any other. It is different with Reciprocity 
Treaties, as these are negotiated with definite and individual 
countries, and do not apply to all the countries coming under a 
certain description. The grant of the Dingley bill for the reduc- 
tion of tonnage-duties is more like the old discriminating duties 
on all goods coming round the Cape of Good Hope in other than 
American bottoms, which bore more heavily on the Dutch and 
the English, but never were thought to interfere with the princi- 
ple of the most favored-nation clause. 

Why not get rid of such clauses altogether ? 
of commerce need revision. 


All our treaties 
They were negotiated at a very dif- 





ferent stage in the development of international law from that we 
now are living in, and they tend to perpetuate the barbarities of 
that past era. They were negotiated when the United States was 
weak and had everything to ask, nothing or little to grant. It 
then conceded arrangements like this clause which only tie our 
-hands, without securing us anything in return. 





Is it within the scope of the Monroe Doctrine to allow Euro- 
pean powers to seize the territory of free American States in order 
to recoup their citizens for bad debts? If it is, why did we order 
the French out of Mexico? If it is not, why should we stand by 
and see Great Britain seize Tortugas (or Turtle) island, a fertile 
and valuable possession which lies just off the north coast of Hayti ? 
It is claimed that Hayti owes about a million dollars to British 
subjects, and has neglected to provide for its payment. But Brit- 
ish subjects lent money to Hayti at their own risk, and the British 
government is not constituted by international law the attorney to 
secure repayment. It is true that this very thing was done in the 
invasion of Egypt by the English to enforce the payment of a pri- 
vate debt. But in the case of Mexicothe United States repudiated 
the doctrine that debts owed to private persons are a ground for 
armed interference in the internal affairs of native American 
governments, 





THE result in Rhode Island is even more disastrous for the 
Republican pary than was reported when we wrote last week. The 
Democrats have secured not only the governor, but a majority in 
the joint-convention of the Legislature, so that they will elect the 
other State officers, and will be able to fill any vacancy in the rep- 
resentation of the State in the national Senate which may occur 
during the continuance of this Legislature. The first elections left 
the Legislature in doubt ; but the second have settled the doubt in 
favor of the Democrats. The Constitution of the State requires an 
absolute majority, and nota plurality to entitle a member toaseat. 

Of course in State as in national politics, the easiest way to 
dispose of such a defeat is to abuse the bolters, and to show how 
foolish the third party has been in helping their worst enemies into 
power. But it would be much more profitable to inquire whether 
or not it is possible to heal the breaches in the party without any 
sacrifice of principle. It may be unjust in the abstract to retire to 
private life leaders whose personality or whose policy is so ob- 
jectionable as to provoke a revolt. But “ practical politics ” de- 
mand their retirement none the less. Unless the Republican party 
of Rhode Island exists merely for the “ vindication ” of General 
Brayton, the time has come for some other leader to come to the 
front. 





Mr. BLAINE’s friends have been a good deal alarmed by the 
intelligence of his illness at Fort Gibson, in the Indian Territory. 
The belief that the illness was a serious one was fostered by the 
evident effort to minimize its gravity, and to withhold details as 
far as possible. The Indian Territory is not a particularly whole- 
some part of the country ; and the concurrence of decided febrile 
symptoms with the severe cold, verging on pneumonia, which 
began the trouble was sufficient to alarm his companions. At 
this writing it still is uncertain that he is quite out of danger, 
though the reports are of an encouraging character. 





On the whole the elections of this month are of a nature to 
keep up the confidence of the Republican party. It has secured 
the city governments of the three great cities of the Mississippi 
Valley, of St. Louis as well as of Chicago and Cincinnati. It has 
lost that of Minneapolis largely through the alliance of the liquor 
trade with the Democracy, in opposition to the wise and vigorous 
policy of regulation which the Republican Mayor had established. 
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But that is a defeat which cannot stand for a permanent loss to the 
party. The future is with the party which has made up its mind 
to deal with the liquor problem in a sober and firm fashion. And 
perhaps the Republicanism of Minnesota would show more vigor 
in such contests if it were wakened up to the meaning of Republi- 
can principles in national as well as municipal affairs. In Milwau- 
kee the Labor candidates for the two judgeships secured majorities 
in the city, but were defeated in the county ; and the Labor men 
hold the balance of power in the City Councils, the Republican lead 
over the Democrats being small. In Dubuque they carried the 
city. 





TIMID people begin to remark upon the significance of there 
being “ twenty-three thousand Socialist voters in Chicago.” But 
there is no such number in any American city. If the issue had 
been a clear one in that city between the red flag and the Ameri- 
can flag, there would not have been for the Labor candidate one- 
tenth of the vote he received. The same is true of Milwaukee, 
where the Labor party has been less implicated in anything that 
could be called complicity with Socialism. The Knights of Labor 
are not Socialists, although some of the proceedings of the capital- 
ists in the Armour strike must have borne their natural fruit 
in driving the more excitable class of workmen into sympa- 
thy if not codperation with the Socialists. Nothing can be more 
mischievous than to lump together the Labor organizations with 
the enemies of our social order; harm has been done even by con- 
founding the Socialists with the Anarchists, who are a different 
and a much more destructive group. 





ARKANSAS takes the lead of all the States in financiering. The 
Legislature has just taken steps to pay the “ acknowledged” debt of 
the State, after neglecting to do anything until the original $2,000,- 
000 of its amount had rolled up to more than $5,000,000 by the 
accumulation of unpaid interest. How much the repudiated debt 
of the State would amount to—principal and accumulated interest 
—we are not told. But those creditors of the State who found 
their bonds disowned may congratulate themselves that they have 
not lost so much by that act as they may have supposed. They 
are not much worse off than those who were treated more honestly. 

Another bit of the financial methods of the State comes to 
light in a decision of its Supreme Court. In 1875 Gen. Thomas J. 
Churchill was elected treasurer. He was reélected twice, and in 
1881 hewas promoted to the Governorship of the State. Then for 
the first time it was discovered that he had been a defaulter during 
each of his three terms in Office as treasurer, there being, it appeurs, 
no such thing as regular audit. of accounts known in that very 
primitive community. The State sued his bondsmen for the sum 
—nearly $130,000—which he owed it. The court has decided that 
only the defalcation for the second term—amounting to $30,005— 
can be recovered, and that the rest may be charged to bad debts. 
But we hear nothing of any prosecution of this eminent citizen of 
Arkansas for his breach of trust. ‘‘ The balance stands charged 
against ex-Treasurer Churchill,” says an Arkansas paper, ‘as the 
legal ascertainment of the debt he owes the State.” And that is 
the whole of it! Tennessee sent Treasurer Polk to jail, although 
he was the kinsman of a President. 





THE Legislature of New Jersey has adjourned after one of 
the worst and the most unprofitable sessions in the history of the 
State. By means of unpunished rascality of a shameless sort, the 
Democrats in the House secured a majority in that body. But 
the union, before this was consummated, of a few of their number 
with the Republicans to prevent the House from falling into the 
hands of the party machine, was a source of constant and irritat- 
ing disturbance, which culminated in drunken disorder in the last 
hours of the session. If any good piece of legislation was passed, 
the fact has not been much published. The truth is that while 
the States on either side of her have improved greatly in the qual- 
ity of their political methods, and have secured a free vote and a 
fair count of the votes of their citizens, New Jersey has retro- 





graded rather than advanced. This is the more surprising as the 
State enjoys many advantages for keeping politics clean. She has 
no great cities to overbalance her substantially rural population. 
Her churches and colleges are as strong and as influential as those 
of any part of the country. She has and boasts of her traditions 
for the strict execution of the law. Yet crime abounds, and her 
politics are shamefully corrupt. We do not know how to account 
for this unless by ascribing it to the mischief done her by the ex- 
cessive influence of railroad corporations. Almost from the be- 
gining of our railroad building this influence has been a prepond- 
erant one. Her religious and respectable citizens became its pil- 
lars as the managers of the old Camden and Amboy monopoly. 
They consecrated the manifold iniquities of that system by their 
names, and they defended them with pen and voice. It seems as 
if New Jersey had ceased to expect anything better than this bad 
beginning would lead us to look for; and that they are growing 
content with having their governors and senators nominated by 
the railroad directors and presidents in their offices. If it be so, 
the name of New Jersey will become “a hissing and a reproach.” 





GOVERNOR HILL, as we expected, has vetoed the High License 
law passed by the Legislature of New York. In his message to 
that effect he certainly hits at two blots on the measure. The first 
is that the law applies only to New York and Brooklyn, and not 
to the State at large. The second is that one of the penalties in- 
flicted on violators of the law transcends constitutional limits by 
its severity. There still is time to remove these defects from the 
bill and to return it to the Governor as a law to regulate the liquor 
traffic throughout the State. As the Governor has given no reason 
for objecting to the general principle of such a law, he lays upon 
the Republicans of the Legislature the responsibility of a failure to 
enact it. Had he said anything condemnatory of such legislation 
generally, or talked of the Democratic objections to sumptuary 
laws, they might have held themselves released from farther re- 
sponsibility. But as he has done neither and has confined his veto 
to grounds which may be thought just by even the friends of High 
License, the public will measure their earnestness in the matter by 
the character of their further actions. And apart from the gen- 
uine concern which the evils of the unregulated liquor traffic must 
awaken in every man of public spirit and right feeling, itis of the 
highest importance to the Republican party of the nation as well 
as in that State, that the Republicans of New York should makea 
strong and clear record on this question. 





AT the “ dedication ” of a statue in New Orleans, to the hon- 
orand memory of Albert Sydney Johnston, a ‘‘ Confederate ” com- 
mander who fell at the battle of Shiloh, the orator was Mr. Jeffer- 
son Davis, and the absence of President Cleveland was represented 
by a “regret.”” Davis expounded at length the reasons for his 
favoritism toward Sydney Johnston, and the historians of the Con- 
federacy will now have some more light on that subject. He also 
went out of his way to eulogize President Pierce as the typical 
Northern dough-face, who voted for measures from which even 
Southern Congressmen flinched. If anything were desired to crown 
the edifice of renown for that poor incompetent, Davis’s eulogy 
would certainly serve. It offsets Hawthorne’s foolish biography 
of his college class-mate. 


In Texas the prohibitory movement has gathered head, and 
an amendment for the extinction of the liquor traffic has been sub- 
mitted to the people. We do not see very much chance of its 
adoption, for we know of no class in the State which can be ex- 
pected to favor such a law. Neither the old rangers, nor the Eng- 
lish ranche-men, nor the Germans, nor the cowboys are likely to 
favor Prohibition. But it has some very strong support, and Mr. 
Reagan, the newly-elected Senator, responds to a call for a Demo- 
cratic rally in favor of personal liberty against all sumptuary 
laws, with a declaration that he is for Prohibition. There is no 
doubt that this is an inconsistency. If Democratic principles stand 
for anything, it is for the minimization of government. A prohibi- 
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tory law, therefore, is the most un-Democratic measure conceiva- 
ble. Yet the Democrats of the South manage to swallow the in- 
consistency. This is one of the many facts to show that the politi- 
cal organization of the South has not been made on the natural 
lines of crystalization, and that a big break-up will surely come 
some day. 





In Sioux City, Iowa, a Methodist minister named Haddock 
made himself very offensive to the liquor interest in laboring to en- 
force the prohibitory law. He was shot dead on the street for 
this, and without a moment’s warning. A liquor-dealer was ar- 
rested for the offence, and is on trial. Whether he was the real 
criminal, or some other person did the shooting—as the defence 
contends—is for the jury to decide. Theimportant point brought 
out by the evidence is that the liquor-dealers of the place held 
a meeting in which the perpetration of personal violence to Mr. 
Haddock, if not his murder, was discussed with freedom, and one 
of their number was authorized to hire a noted bully for the pur- 
pose. Such a revelation will do more to help the Anti-Saloon 
cause than a bushel of abstract arguments. We do not hear of any 
charges of indiscretion or undue violence against Mr. Haddock. 
And we are not surprised to learn that his death was the knell of 
the liquor traffic in Sioux City. Not a saloon is in operation in the 
place now. 





THE people of Chicago live under adual government. Be- 
sides the municipal authorities, there is a set of Cook County offi- 
cials, who rule over an area larger than the city. Of the charac- 
ter of the rule Mayor Harrison and his associates have given the 
city almost everybody isaware. Butitseemsthat ‘“ a deeper depth” 
in maladministration has been reached by the county officials. 
The grand jury of the county has found 305 true bills against 37 
officials and contractors for bribery and corruption. Several indi- 
viduals are the subject of more than two dozen of indictments, 
while others get off with but one. The jury do not profess to 
have exhausted the subject, and they declare themselves horrified 
by the amount of rascality which has been disclosed to them. 
One of the worst features of the system established by this official 
gang was the entire subjection of such business men as had any 
dealings with the county to their exactions. It seemed to be a 
thing of course for such persons to pay the percentages which 
were exacted, just as in New York under the rule of Tweed and 
his accomplices. It will be a pity if the law does not make such 
acquiescence a costly business to those who showed it. 





THE new city government of Philadelphia has shown a pur- 
pose to measure its duties by the law, and not by any personal 
views of what is expedient or even possible. The law to forbid 
the combination of liquor selling with musical and similar enter- 
tainments furnishes a good text of this. In deference to the opin- 
ions and habits of large classes of German citizens, the violation 
of the law has been winked at. As a consequence there has been 
a growth of objectionable places of resort, which are modeled after 
the worst type of the London music hall, rather than the Ger- 
man beer garden. And even the German gardens have taken a 
far more objectionable character than their European models. 
There is not in this country the strictness of social etiquette, or 
the well established traditions, which control such places in Dres- 
den and Berlin. They commonly tend to become places where 
unprotected girls make acquaintance with men of dishonorable 
character, always to their injury and often to their ruin. So Mr. 
Stokley has resolved to suppress the combination of the liquor 
traffic with amusement in every shape. He has already closed 
many of the “dives,” and also many of the beer-gardens, 
and he will not allow so much as a piano in a bar-room, unless its 
use is confined to the family of the proprietor. 





To all this there is no reasonable objection. But those who 
applaud the purpose to enforce the law, with regard even to the 
Sunday evening entertainments by the German singing societies, 





make a great mistake if they suppose that the problem of social 
amusements can be solved in this merely negative way. It is a 
problem which has been left far too long to open competition 
among the class which caters to the demand for relaxation. What 
is needed is strong, wise and collective action to provide suitable 
places of genuine recreation for those who do not know how to 
fill up their evenings. It isas mucha problem for philanthropic 
action as is the provision of hospitals. In London they have 
made a number of attempts to meet the need, the most notable 
being that suggested by Mr. Walter Besant in his “Dream of a 
People’s Palace,” which a London brewer has carried into effect. 
In Philadelphia we have nothing but the winter night-schools, and 
the guilds and the like which the churches have established; but 
these hardly meet the want. They are too serious for the average 
shop-girl or growing lad, and we have not added to them even 
the public library which Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, and other 
cities provide. 

Apparently, however, the work of the police authorities will 
be somewhat checked by a difference of opinion among the judges. 
In the courts, this week, Judge Biddle has given the law a milder 
interpretation and application than Judge Gordon, last week, and 
has summarily discharged a keeper of a ‘German concert gar- 
den” who plead guilty to the indictment against him ; while Judge 
Gordon, having called up for sentence some of those convicted be- 
fore him, has given them fines and terms of imprisonment that will 
be regarded and remembered. 





CARDINAL GIBBONS has prevailed against Cardinal Tasche- 
reau, at Rome, in the matter of the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church toward the Knights of Labor, in this country. His Cana- 
dian Eminence has had to issue a suspension of his decision, 
which laid the order under the ban in his arch-diocese, so that 
Canadian Roman Catholics can belong to it now, if they please. 
The situation certainly was anomalous. There is a constant 
efflux and reflux of French Canadian workmen to and from New 
England. On our side of the line there is no ecclesiastical obstacle 
to their joining the Knights, and very strong economic reasons 
why they should do so. But the minute they recrossed the 
Canadian frontier they found Mother Church exchanging her 
smiles for frowns, and debarring from Christian privileges for acts 
which were not censured in Massachusetts. In these circum- 
stances it was unavoidable that some uniformity should be es- 
tablished ; and Rome—to whose tribunal the question went—has 
shown good sense and sound policy in siding with Baltimore 
rather than with Montreal. 





THE popular campaign against the Irish Coercion bill has ex- 
tended to every part of the United Kingdom. But it reached 
high-water mark in the Hyde Park meeting, when upwards of 
150,000 people were addressed by twenty-six members of Parlia- 
ment, and passed resolutions condemning Coercion, without a dis- 
senting voice. It is evident that the English people, and especial- 
ly the laboring men who are voters in the great towns, are rally- 
ing against the policy of the Tories, who promised to substitute 
firmness for Coercion. Mr. Trevelyan shows the drift of feeling, 
when he declines to attend a Unionist meeting in defence of the 
bill, on the ground that he thinks it indefensible. And there is 
room for a lively quarrel between the government and its Liberal 
supporters on the details of the bill, when it gets into committee. 
We venture the prediction that the clauses which provide for a 
change of venue from Ireland will not pass the House by more 
than a very small majority. 








THE RAILROADS UNDER THE NEW LAW. 


| tg begins to dawn upon the business community that the most 
important thing Congress has done since the revision of the 
Tariff in 1883 is the passage of the Inter-State Commerce law of 
1887. It is still too soon to measure how great must be the 
consequences of this legislation; but already we see enough to 
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make many people wish that our legislators had proceeded in a 
more tentative way, and had not enacted a revolution under the 
terms of areform. Revolutions, however, are sometimes necessary, 
while always undesirable as a mode of procedure. It is when 
the evolution of the natural social order has been interrupted 
that revolution comes in to supply the defect. Its worst sides 
always show thémselves the first; and time is needed to reap the 
benefits of the changes effected. We now are in the period of 
transition, in which the hardships of change are most felt. It 
may take a decade to accommodate the business public to the new 
order of things, and to get so far as to wonder why there were 
any objections to it. 

The truth is that the policy of the great American railroads 
has been to create a perfectly artificial distribution of business 
and industry throughout the country by their purely conventional 
system of charges. Their policy has led to a practical abolition 
of the disadvantages which in most cases attend distance, and 
also a practical abolition of the advantages which attend vicinity. 
They have labored apparently too keep the producer and the 
consumer in each kind as far away from each other as possible, in 
order to increase the toll they might levy upon both in the transit. 
For this reason they have favored the Western farmer at the ex- 
pense of his Eastern competitor, until the latter was robbed of all 
the benefit he might fairly expect to deprive from his neighbor- 
hood to the great centres of population. And at the same time 
the Western farmer has been encouraged by the same system of 
low charges to remain in dependence upon the Eastern manu- 
facturer for a great variety of articles he had much better have 
had made in his own neighborhood and by his neighbors. In this 
way the tendency has grown to make the East a manufacturing 
district, and the West an agricultural region purely. It is true 
that the policy has not had entire success. The disadvantages of 
distance have not been all overcome, and manufacturing centres 
have grown up in the Mississippi Valley in spite of the railroads, 
chiefly by reason of the active encouragement given them by the 
farming population of the region. The farmers have had the 
good sense to see that farming for a distant market cannot be 
made a remunerative business in the long run, and that the profits 
of the business are apt to find their way into the pockets of the 
trader and his ally, the railroad-man—a state of things to which the 
national legislature has voted to put an end peremptorily by its 
prohibition of lower rates for long than for short hauls. 

In taking this action Congress acted right in the line of the 
Protective policy as embodied in our Tariff. That policy aimed 
at bringing farmer and artisan into neighborhood, as both Adam 
Smith and Henry C. Carey insist is indispensable to the highest 
national prosperity. It was the policy of the Free Trade party 
to keep these two classes as far as possible apart from each other, 
and to hold up the amount of transportation carried on from one 
distant point to another as the gauge of general prosperity. This 
is what they ‘call commerce : when a nation has its farms on one 
continent and its workshops on another, and employs a great part 
of its capital and its industrial energies in carrying raw materials 
in one direction, and manufactures in another. The system nec- 
essarily involves a most ruinous tax upon both classes of produc- 
ers, but especially upon the farmer who produces the raw mate- 
rials. It is this tax which keeps agricultural countries perma- 
nently poor, and at the same time keeps the producers of manu- 
factured goods from getting such fair prices as would enable them 
to pay fair wages. Against this arrangement with foreign coun- 
tries the American people set themselves when they decided to 
supply themselves with home-made goods of all the kinds they 
can produce. And yet the railroads have done very much to re- 
produce this policy in the internal arrangements of our commerce 
and industry. They have checked the growth of local centres, 
made industries artificially unprofitable which possessed every 
natural advantage conducive to prosperity, and tended to build 
up in the West an un-American community of mere farmers. 

That we have let this evil continue so long is the reason for 





the difficulty we find in getting rid of it. Under the operation of 
the railroad policy of low through freights vested interests have 
grown up, which complain of any interference with their enjoy- 
ment of their artificial privileges. It has come to be thought a 
law of nature that local freight should bear the costs of carrying 
through freights. And no doubt a great many innocent partici- 
pants in the fruits of the new policy will be pinched by its com- 
pulsory reversal. We already hear the complaints of these classes, 
and serious doubts have arisen whether the gentlemen who have 
been selected to put the new policy into effect are men of sufficient 
firmness to execute it without an undue exercise of the discre- 
tionary powers which the bill gives them. 

These doubts are countenanced by their hasty action in the 
case of the Southern railroads. Upon an ex-parte hearing only, 
and without any opportunity for a hearing from the interests ad- 
versely affected, the Commission has suspended for ninety days 
the operation of the long-and-short-haul clause of the law, to the 
serious injury of competing roads in the North, and without regard 
to the local interests which are to be benefited by that clause. Mr. 
Morrison claims that the affidavits the Commission had submitted 
to it by the railroads, and those of their customers who are inter- 
ested in low rates for through freight, constitute the “ investiga- 
tion ’’ the law requires of the Commission before the power to sus- 
pend is exercised. This seems to us a most extraordinary claim. 
The very least that “ investigation ” can mean is the effort to get 
at both sides of a case and to decide between their claims. But 
no such effort was made in this case. It is understood that the 
authorities of the Pennsylvania Railroad object very decidedly to 
the suspension, and insist that these Southern roads had as long 
notice of what was coming as any others, and that there is no 
reason for a ninety days’ suspension in this case which is not 
equally good for an indefinite suspension in every other. And 
they may reasonably ask: Did the Commission take any pains to 
ascertain the views of the Pennsylvania Company before it took 
this action on a matter seriously affecting its carrying trade with 
Pittsburg and other Northern points ? 

There is a disposition on the part of several roads to make the 
operation of the new law as annoying as possible, in order to create 
an outcry against it and thus force its repeal. This was the course 
taken with the Granger laws at the West, and already it has been 
announced at the East. There are no more powerful corporations 
in America than the great trunk-railroads; but we think the 
American people will show their superiority to them in staying 
power. It will, no doubt, be a trial of strength between them ; 
but the roads will find it to their advantage to “ walk softly ” in 
such a struggle. 

And it is necessary to warn the public against the trick of lay- 
ing to the charge of the Inter-State Commerce law every bit of 
railroad annoyance and extortion that the public may have to suffer 
at this time and in the near future. The present President of the 
Reading Railroad was elected that responsible place in the interest 
of a certain plan for the settlement of the affairs of that bankrupt 
road. To carry out his policy it is necessary to screw a dividend 
of some kind out of the people with whom the road has dealings. 
His first effort was with the workmen the road employs, and was 
defeated by the great strike which began on the coal-wharves at 
Jersey City. His next move was on the “ commuters,” and in 
that case also the results are likely to be disastrous. It is also an- 
nounced that the road has complied with the new law by issuing a 
schedule of freight charges in which the cost of sending local freight 
is raised to a figure heretofore unknown on the road. The impu- 
dence of this will be visible when it is remembered that the Read- 
ing road operates entirely within the State of Pennsylvania, and is 
not subject to the operation of the Cullom-Reagan law, except one 
or two unimportant branches. The new and higher charges are 
simply a part of the general policy of extortion which Mr. Corbin 
originated for the benefit of his friends in the stock market. The 
law does apply to the Pennsylvania railroad, which has lowered 
its local freight charges since it went into effect. 
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THE BIBLE SOCIETY AND PHILOLOGY. 


4 i manifold interests which Bible study subserves are well illus- 

trated in a recent pamphlet of 85 pages by Dr. Robert Need- 
ham Cust, entitled “‘ Language as Illustrated by Bible Translation ” 
(Traibner & Co. 1886.) All will remember the small volume, “The 
Gospel in Many Tongues,” which contained a verse of the New 
Testament in 267 languages. This, joined to the fact that about 
twenty new translations are constantly in course of preparation 
by the Bible Society will even at the outset give a rough idea of 
how Bible work can help linguistic study. 

Though famialiar to almost all, the story of the foundation of 
the Bible Society is so interesting as to deserve repetition : ‘‘ A little 
girl named Mary Jones, a resident of Bala, in North-Wales, one 
day, in 1802, was asked by her minister to repeat the text of the 
preceding Sunday’s sermon. With tears she replied that the 
weather was so bad that she could not get to read the Bible. On 
futher inquiry, it transpired that the child was in the habit of 
travelling every week across the hills to a distance of seven miles 
to a place where she could consult a Welsh Bible, the only one 
in a neighborhood of Welsh-speaking Christians. The incident 
made such an impression upon Mr. Charles, the minister, that 
he proceeded to London, and in an assembly of friends suggested 
the establishment of an association to supply Welsh Bibles, but 
the reply came: ‘If for Wales, why not also for England and 
the world?’ In those days people had the strength of their con- 
victions, and the British and Foreign Bible Society was estab- 
lished in January, 1803. From its loins has sprung every other 
society that exclusively sells Bibles.” How great the society 
has become can be imagined if we remember that at its jubilee in 
1853 it was surrounded by 8000 associations formed forthe purpose 
of furthering the work of the parent organization. In uncivilized 
countries it has sometimes effected as marked an industrial as 
religious change. Fancy a cannibal of a few years back acting 
not only as Sunday-school teacher, but as compositor and proof- 
reader as well! The Bible would be translated by the missionary 
and set up, printed, the leaves stitched together and finally bound 
by the natives themselves, so that each person in a village might 
possibly have had some hand in its manufacture. In the less 
civilized countries which possess no written literature of any kind, 
the result of the translation is, as will be readily seen, far reach- 
ing in its consequences. It settles its grammatical structure and 
guarantees a certain amount of permanence to its existence. 


And finally to the scientific philologist these Bible translations - 


give no inconsiderable help. They furnish him with languages 
which he might not be able to approach, and they have and will 
preserve dialects which would otherwise have entirely disappeared. 
Any student of comparative philology will readily acknowledge 
the value of being able to compare a single text in 325 languages. 

In his enthusiasm Dr. Cust has sometimes overlooked his facts, 
as when he says that the explanation of the term Shibboleth is to 
be found in Genesis, or that the Falashas are Semitic neither in 
race norin speech. But he has certainly said enough in his inter- 
esting pamphlet to justify scientifically as well as religiously the 
existence of the Bible Society. 





COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


OLUMBIA COLLEGE the wealthiest educational institution on 
this continent, observes this year the centenary of the revival 
of the college which followed the revolutionary war. King’s 
College, established in 1754 under the presidency of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, was naturally on the Tory side in the Revolution, as 
being the college of the High Church-and-State Episcopalians of 
that day. Its president fled to England at the opening of the 
war, and although Dr. Moore,—afterwards bishop of the diocese 
and president of the college,—was appointed his temporary sub- 
stitute, there seems to have been an interregnum of twelve years. 
It was in 1787 that the State Legislature revived the institution 
under its present name, with a son of its first president at its head, 
and under the same denominational control as before the war. 
Columbia is a year older than our own University, and yet it has 
enjoyed a decade less of academic life, for the suspension of the 
College of Philadelphia was no longer than the occupation of our 
city by the British troops in 1877-78. 

Of late years, under the able presidency of Dr. Barnard, 
Columbia has acquired a prominence and an influence which are 
significant of a great change. Cardinal Newman’s Oxford preju- 
dices have not prevented his saying that the true site for a great 
university is a great city. And the city colleges as a class have 
ata rapidly upon the country colleges in the last half century. 

very great city in the northern and border States—Boston, 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
and Chicago—has shown its purpose to become a centre of the 
higher education, and to keep that in living contact with the col- 








lective life of the municipal community. The recent rise of great 
universities in Berlin, Rome, Strasburg, London, Manchester and 
other cities of Europe shows that this is not merely an American 
tendency. 

In America Columbia is our oldest city college, and also the 
wealthiest. Johns Hopkins and Pennsylvania come next in point 
of strength. And with every decade these city colleges will grow 
in importance, with the growth of our cities in quality as well as 
quantity. In one respect they have an advantage over the dorm- 
itory colleges of the country towns. The problem of coéducation 
is for them only the problem of laying aside conservative tradi- 
tions they have borrowed without reason from their country riv- 
als. This, we are glad to see, the presidents of Columbia and 
Brown recognize, while Boston from the first has been free from 
hampering traditions of this sort. It is only in Quakerly Phila- 
delphia that it seems hopeless to expect that the equal right of 
women to the higher education will be recognized at an early day. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


T is not often that a woman of such vast wealth as the late Miss 
Catherine L. Wolfe of New York is all but unknown outside 
her own city until her death. Still rarer is such obscurity when 
her life has been so full of good deeds and generous benefactions 
as hers. She leaves an estate estimated at fifteen or twenty mil- 
lions, most of it to her relations on both sides of the family. But 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art inherits her excellent art collec- 
tions and $350,000 to take care of them; and Grace church gets an 
endowment which will enable the vestry to convert it into a free, 
down-town church for the benefit of that part of the city, rather 
than of the wealthy and fashionable congregation which still 
clings to it through the force of family traditions. 

Of course it is necessary to discount somewhat the language 
of posthumous eulogy, with which the departure of wealthy ben- 
efactors is greeted. But after all allowance, Miss Wolfe is seen to 
have been a woman of vigorous and kindly character, whose 
wholesome interest in her own kindred did not stand in the way 
of a public-spirited generosity. It is a good thing to see that the 
American people expects so much as this of its wealthy members, 
and to know that a merely family disposal of a great property,— 
such as is the rule in Europe,—is visited with deserved and em- 
phatic censure. 

* * * 

FRIENDs of Bible study have observed with regret that amung 
the munificent public bequests of Miss Wolfe no provision was 
made for further exploration in Bible lands. When, some years 
ago, she defrayed the expense of a preliminary expedition to the 
Mesopotamian Valley it was confidently expected that she would 
continue the good work. It is not impossible that the way in 
which that money was expended deterred Miss Wolfe from so 
doing. She was, first of all, an Episcopalian, while her interest in 
Bible lands,—like that of most people,—was religious and not 
archeological. The apologetic value of Biblical Archzeology is 
very great, and without being hypocritical the explorers could 
very well have gone out and reported in the name of the Episco- 
palian church, instead of the American Institute of Archeology. 
It is more than likely that the failure to do this or something 
equivalent alienated from Mesopotamian exploration almost the 
only public spirited friend it has had in the United States. 








COMMERCIAL UNION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA: A DISCUSSION.' 


Ti. 
LETTER FROM HON. J. W. LONGLEY, ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF 
NOVA SCOTIA. 

To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 
line proposition to take down the custom-houses between the 

United States and Canada and provide for a common tariff 
against the rest of the world is the most wide-reaching and im- 
portant political matter now demanding the consideration of the 
great English-speaking communities of North America. It is 
momentous, not alone on account of the commercial difficulties it 
would overcome and the commercial advantages it would secure 
to the people of both countries, but not less for its inevitable 
consequences upon the social and political relations between the 
two peoples, between the Empire and the Great Republic which 
has grown up in America. 

Viewed from a Canadian standpoint, it seems the complement 
necessary to the commercial existence and prosperity of the 
Dominion. However warm the political sympathies may be be- 





~ 1This Discussion was begun in THE AMERICAN of April 9, with a letter from Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith. 
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tween the several provinces of the Dominion,—and there is a ques- 
tion about that,—no one can honestly say that there is any natural 
commercial relationship between them. Between the Maritime 
Provinces and Ontario there is but little trade, and that little 
is, for the most part, artificial and profitless. Between Ontario 
and Manitoba there is some trade, but the latter province would 
prefer to trade with the States and Territories to the south of it. 
Between British Columbia and the rest of the Dominion there is 
scarcely any natural trade at all. 

On the other hand, between the Maritime Provinces and the 
New England States there is the most natural and intimate com- 
mercial relationship, which no hostile barriers have been able to 
destroy. Between Ontario and the great States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan there is a steady, active, 
and valuable trade. Between Manitoba and the Northwest and 
Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana is the natural course of trade; 
while British Columbia finds its complement in California and 
Oregon. .An examination of a large map of North America will 
reveal the whole situation at a glance, 

Why this customs line, extending all the way from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, should exist is a problem for some in- 
genious intellect to solve. If it is a good thing to have custom- 
houses dividing territories, then it would be the correct policy to 
intersect Ontario with a customs line, and to guard Cincinnati 
from the dangerous competition of Cleveland by a customs line 
between Northern and Southern Ohio. If the people of the 
United States were Turks or Chinese there might be a reason for 
wishing to discourage intimate intercourse. If the inhabitants of 
Canada were Indians or Patagonians then the United States might 
be indifferent in regard to all kinds of relationship. But, when it 
is considered that the people of the two countries are idertical in 
race, language, laws, and institutions, then these barriers indeed 
seem absurd and unaccountable. 

But there are difficulties, and these can only be overcome by 
mutual forbearance and concession. The average American, con- 
fident of the position of his country, views the matter with indif- 
ference, and is disposed to treat Canada with contempt. Recog- 
nizing that the trade of the United States is yearly becoming more 
valuable and important to Canada than the trade of Great Britain, 
the ordinary American cannot understand why Canada should 
not at once bow down before her great neighbor and make terms. 
But the man who eliminates sentiment as a factor in making his 
calculations in regard to communities of men is sure to reach 
erroneous results. Sensible Canadians realize plainly enough that 
unrestricted trade with the United States would be of immense 
value, and they are anxiousto secure it. But let it not be forgot- 
ten that Canada is a part of the British Empire, and the Canadian 
people are loyal to British interests, not in a sense of toadyism,but 
in a just sense of mutual obligation. Great Britain has always 
dealt fairly with Canada, and the people of Canada, if they are 
worthy of the race from which they sprang, will deal squarely 
with Great Britain. It is quite possible, at no distant date, a point 
may be reached when the interests of Canada and the interests 
of the Empire will begin to separate and the two countries will 
pursue their career along divergent paths; but the feelings of 
mutual regard and attachment, it is to be hoped, will never be 
extinguished. 

The people of the United States must approach the people of 
Canada on this question, not with the expectation that the latter 
are going, for the mere sake of commercial advantage, to throw 
the interests of the Empire aside and join their interests with 
those of the great nation on their own continent ; but, rather, that 
in a closer relationship between the two great countries of North 
America there may be a growth of that spirit of mutual regard 
between the United States and Great Britain which, during the 
past twenty years, has been so happily developing. I do not be- 
lieve that Great Britain will interpose any obstacle to a Commer- 
cial Union between the United States and Canada, if the Canadian 

people give unmistakable evidence of a desire for it. The more 
intimate and cordial the relations between Canada and the United 
States, the more rapidly will all indications of ill will between the 
British and American peoples disappear. 

I have just had time to express a strong sense of the value and 
importance of a Commercial Union, and to hint at the spirit in 
which the United States,—from whom such a proposition must 
emanate,—should approach it. The passing of Mr. Butterworth’s 
— measure by the American Congress will, in my judgment, 

e an enormous step in the accomplishment of this great object. 
The tempest in a teapot, over the wretched Fisheries dispute, is 
unworthy of great and enlightened communities. Let us forget 
all about the herring and the codfish, and take a great step in the 
direction of natural trade, international comity, and the ultimate 
reunion of the English-speaking race, 

J. W. LONGLEY. 


Halifax, March 28, 1887, 





LETTER FROM HON. ROBERT R. HITT, REPRESENTATIVE IN U.S. 
CONGRESS. 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 


i oer several years I have believed that our troubles with Canada 

would never be permanently and satisfactorily settled by any 
measure short of commercial union, and the removal of all restric- 
tions upon trade and intercourse between the two countries. As 
to other nations, both could maintain a tariff, set limitations upon 
fishing privileges, and upon participation in the coast trade ; but 
as to each other every barrier should be swept away in a commer- 
cial union. 

Partial arrangements and half-way measures must fail hereaf- 
ter, as they have all failed heretofore, and troubles arise again. 
The reason lies in the position and circumstances of the two na- 
tions. Canada, however large it may appear on the map, is really 
a long, unequal strip of population, extending from east to west 
thousands of miles, everywhere right beside us. The portions or 
provinces along the line differ widely, in many respects, but they 
agree in this, that they seem to be less to each other than to the 
States close at hand. 

The natural lines of commerce for the exchange of products 
are not so much east and west asnorthand south. Itis the unlike 
products coming from different latitudes that seek exchange. In- 
tercourse, active and profitable, there will always be between 
this country and Canada. Restrictions irritate, and are always 
liable to breed troubles. Now, if they can be removed without in- 
jury to either party, the Canadian Question will disappear, and 
two harmonious peoples will flourish beside each other with mu- 
tual good will and respect. 

The fishery question has been four times settled, as statesmen 
supposed, first by one and then another arrangement, all of which 
proved temporary ; and it is again in dispute. The trading inter- 
course has been under incessant discussion. The partial reciproci- 
ty treaty of 1854 was at first popular and promising. It included 
a considerable list of articles to be mutually admitted free. But 
the ill fortune that has attended all our diplomacy with the north 
soon appeared here again. The reciprocity proved one-sided, and 
we terminated it after twelve years, trial. So skillfully had it been 
framed, so far were we outwitted in negotiation, that under it we 
had given to the Canadians a market free of duty for $229,000,- 
000 worth of their products, while they gave us a free market 


- for scarce half as much. It admitted into the United States free 


of duty 94 per cent. of all Canada sold us, while they collected 
duties on 42 per cent. of all we sold tothem. It gave them our 
great market free for their crops, in competition with our own 
farmers, and it excluded our manufactures from Canada. To this 
or any other partial arrangement the people of the United States 
will never again consent. 

They would probably accept commercial union, with un- 
restricted trade, common fishing —, and coast trade priv- 
leges. An equalized tariff would abolish the expensive double 
line of Custom Houses and officers along the border, and all 
consular service in Canada, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. This 
would be a large saving to both sides. The coast provinces could 
freely sell coal to New England, and Pennsylvania could supply 
coal to Upper Canada. The Manitoba farmers could buy their im- 
plements and supplies and sell their crops in St. Paul, or where 
they pleased. It would give Western farmers free lumber, and 
would open a wide market for the products of the Canadian for- 
ests. It would secure to our fishermen rights to fish on every 
shore clear to the Pole, to buy bait and everything else, and it 
would give our people free fish. 

The Tariff would have to be the same, and internal revenue 
taxation the same, in Canada and the United States, or there 
would be infinite fraud and disturbance of trade. This would re- 
quire some changes, but not great ones. The Canadian Tariff is 
now not very far from ours. It collects on the total imports into 
Canada about 10 per cent. lower average duty than does ours on 
the total imports into the United States. The internal revenue 
taxes on whiskey and tobacco are now not very different. 

Receipts from revenue might fairly be divided between the 
two countries according to population. The rate of revenue now 
collected by our Government from customs and internal revenue 
is about $6.07 per inhabitant ; that in Canada is about $5.90. Ina 
commercial union, with a common tariff and the border free, prob- 
ably a larger part of the imports of Canada than at present would 
enter by way of New York and the New England ports, and the 
receipts at Canadian ports would, of course, correspondingly fall 
off. This would have to be adjusted by passing over a fair pro- 
portion of the revenue to Canada. All these details could soon be 
fairly settled if the matter were once earnestly undertaken. 

Who would oppose it? In this country, some special interests 
fearing Canadian competition in the trade in logs, the supply of fish, 
and in barley, perhaps; but with general discussion this would be 
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soon overcome, in view of the great advantages to be gained. 
Within five years, it would probably. double our sales to Canada, 
already about $50,000,000 annually. In fact, we now export more 
to Canada than to all the Central and South American States. 
Every one would see the benefits of a wider market for our manu- 
factures, and an ampler supply of raw materials. Our rapidly dis- 
appearing forests, which will be all gone in 25 years, at the present 
rate of destruction, would be reénforced by the vast woods of 
Canada. : 

Many of our people distrust reciprocity treaties, and chang- 
ing revenue laws by diplomacy. That is the proper work of Con- 
gress, and of Congress alone. Some would fear that a common 
tariff with a foreign country would make the whole system un- 
changeable in any particular without the consent of both, and thus 
practically put it bevond the power of Congress, where the Con- 
stitution puts it. But we can at any time withdraw from a com- 
mercial union, if it works unfairly, and no power can be taken 
from Congress, or be even limited, except by the action of Con- 
gress itself. 

It may be said that the opposition of England will be fatal— 
that negotiations must be through the British Government, which 
would never consent to be placed in a less favorable position than 
the United States by the Canadian tariff. It is not certain whether 
she has the power to control the question, or the position to stub- 
bornPy oppose the measure. Sir Alexander Galt said in 1880 and 
at other times that Canada had the whole power over duties. 
The Marquis of Lorne, Governor-General, said in 1882, to the Ca- 
nadian Parliament: ‘“‘ You have the power to make treaties on 
your own responsibility with foreign nations ; but he added, ‘‘ and 
your high commissioner is associated, for purposes of negotiation, 
with the Foreign Office.” 

In fact they have legislated as they pleased, touching the 
tariff upon English, as well as other goods. The limit of their 
treaty-making power would seem to exclude Canada from making 
any treaty affecting the Dominion as a portion of the British Em- 

ire. Judging by the past and by the facility with which Eng- 
and has consented to each step in Canadian independence, it is 
not likely that the Imperial Government would inflexibly resist a 
general desire of the Canadian people for a common tariff arrange- 
ment with the United States. 

In Canada it would meet the active opposition of certain 
manufacturing interests who would dread the rivalry of cheaper 
American goods in their line of production ; of all the official class, 
who would of course struggle hard to preserve everything as it is; 
and of all those more immediately under English influence, whose 
first thought would be that such a measure would tend to exclude 
English goods by the Tariff, while admitting the American free of 
duty; and they would, no doubt very sincerely, regard it as al- 
most equivalent to annexation. But among the Canadian people 
generally the discussion of the proposition would strengthen it with 
the great majority. The powerful mercantile class, in every town 
and village, would be the first to favor it, and the farmers would 
soon understand it. Perhaps a vague apprehension of annexation 
would be felt, but with general discussion of the subject and its 
business aspects this would disappear. They would soon realize 
that our citizens are no longer eager to incorporate new peoples; 
that they refused the rich and populous island of St. Thomas, 
and the republic of San Domingo, in both of which the people had 
all voted for annexation ; that they discourage and detest filibust- 
ering; that Alaska was reluctantly accepted after we found our- 
selves bound in a compact with Russia who had recently been to 
us a good friend in the hour of trouble. Americans do not care to 
see a dozen Senators and forty members in Congress representing 
a new population suddenly brought into the Union. The im- 
mense vacant region of good lands in the Northwest would be 
welcome; but it will be long before we will consent to incorporate 
ap The work of assimilating the diverse elements we now 

ave is quite enough for us. 

In one sense, there would bea business annexation of each 
nation by the other; but it would be in a harmony of interests, a 
growth and development of both, that would lead both to greatness, 
independence, and peace. 


Washington, D. C., April 11. 


RoBeErtT R. Hirvr. 








An American edition of Prof. F. Max Miiller’s latest work, 
“The Science of Thought,” is about to be brought out in two vol- 
umes by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, who will publish it in a 
style uniform with the Oxford philosopher’s other works issued 
by them. The work contains a notable exposition of the relations 
existing between thought and language, in which the author dis- 
cusses the theory which he holds to be true, that language is the 
true history of the human mind, as it is likewise the only barrier 
between man and beast. 








THE NORMAL SCHOOLS: THEIR CASE STATED BY 
PRINCIPAL DURLING. 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN. 


NHE general subject of the recent article of Dr. Magill is one of 
great importance. Indeed, there is scarcely another which 
could be brought to our attention more intimately concerning our 
homes or the welfare of our country than this, and we are ready 
to indorse and emphasize all that he has said or can say in this 
direction. Hence we need not pause to consider this point, but pass 
at once to others. 

What shall this preparation of teachers be, and where shall it be 
made ? 

Dr. Magill would answer: It should be a college course and 
should be made at some one of the colleges of this State. 

From this position we are compelled to dissent for various and 
substantial reasons. 

Noone more fully than the friends of the Pennsylvania normal 
schools appreciates their defects, and no one more ardently desires 
improvement, but the question is, how shall these defects, serious 
as they are, be remedied ? Change is not necessarily beneficial, 
for it may be and often is from a merely imperfect condition of 
things to one which is worse. 

Our first objection to the plan proposed is that it is impracti- 
cable, and that to carry it into effect would demand an entire 
change in the common school system of the State. A plan for the 
elevation of our schools through the elevation of the teachers, to 
be of any value, must be adapted to the wants and be within the 
reach of those who are to be the teachers in our common schools. 
This plan must be within the power, not of the few alone, but of 
all, or at least of the great majority of these teachers. Most of 
those preparing for this work are from the humbler walks of life. 
Many, indeed, are poor, and some are very poor. Attendance at 
college is expensive, and the necessary cost of a college course is 
in a large proportion of cases entirely beyond the power of those 
looking toward this field of labor. True, some of those preparing 
for other professions are poor, but they look forward with hope 
toward a lucrative practice. How is it with the country teacher? 
|Prof. Durling here cites the salaries of public school teachers in 
Pennsylvania, already stated repeatedly in this discussion, and 
given elsewhere in this issue, in a “ Drift” paragraph.—Eb. 
THE AMERICAN.] With a prospective salary of two hundred or 
two hundred and fifty dollars per year, from which must be de- 
ducted the cost of board, how large a proportion of those prepar- 
ing for this work would be likely to attempt a college course even 
if tuition should be made entirely free? It is evident that a 
change such as Dr. Magill proposes, instead of giving a majority of 
our schools highly educated and thoroughly prepared teachers, 
would have exactly the opposite effect, and would leave all our 
country schools, and a large proportion of those of town and city, 
in the hands of those destitute of any preparation. 

It is argued that as teachers improve higher salaries will be 
paid and that, after a time, we should have better teachers, be- 
cause better preparation had been made, and better salaries be- 
cause the superior work done would naturally command a better 
price. Theoretically, this argument may seem to have some value, 
but practically it would be found altogether without value. The 
normal schools of Pennsylvania were devised for the elevation of 
the common schools of the Commonwealth, through the better 
preparation and consequent elevation of the teachers. The plan 
is a simple one, and deeply rooted in common sense, and the united 
experience of all the past. In brief, it proposes to supplement the 
academical work already done for those who are seeking its aid, 
thoroughly grounding them in those branches which they will be ex- 
pected to teach, and in a limited number of other branches such as 
will be of especial value to them in their work. To this is to be 
added the theory of education, and a thorough course of practice 
in the training department under the searching scrutiny of trained 
and experienced critic teachers. Instead of this the plan proposed 
demands, beyond a liberal common-school education, a prepara- 
tory course of at least two years, and beyond this a course of four 
years or more in the college and pedagogical courses combined. 
How many even of the active and enterprising young men or 
young women could be induced to enter upon such a course of from 
six to eight years in preparation for a work which offers a return 
of but fifteen to thirty dollars a month for five or six months of 
the year is a problem which is answered in the mere statement. 

Suppose such a plan adopted: then either after a specified 
time no teachers would be employed save college graduates, or we 
would have two classes of teachers, the one college graduates and 
commissioned for life, the other still subject to examination and 
with the most meagre education. In the first case we would not 
have teachers enough to fill one-tenth of the positions in the State, 
while the result in the second case would be to fill nearly all 
positions with teachers unprepared for the work. The first plan 
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would be impracticable, while the second would be a backward 
step of a hundred years, and would undo all that has been gained 
by the earnest labors of scores of indefatigable and consecrated 
laborers in this field. 

It is evident, then, that to make this scheme at all practicable 
the common school of Pennsylvania must be in a condition to 
promise a future to its teachers altogether beyond anything which 
has yet been offered or is likely to be offered for many years to 
come. No logic and no system of urgency would be found suffi- 
cient to induce prospective country teachers to spend six or eight 
years of expensive work in preparation for that which must yield 
so smal! an income. 

Again, the plan of Dr. Magill assumes that the instruction 
given in colleges is superior to that given in our normal schools. 
In our humble judgment, based upon a good degree of knowledge 
of the character of work done in our colleges and several years’ 
experience in normal school work, the work done in the latter is 
far better adapted to the wants of the common-school teacher 
than is that of the former. As a general rule our colleges pay 
very little attention to the common branches, and a very large 
proportion to Latin, Greek, Mythology, and other branches hav- 
ing no practical application in the common school; while, on the 
other hand, normal schools emphasize in an especial manner 
branches which these teachers will be called upon to apply in 
their every day work. Then, too, in our best normal schools 
everything is taught with especial reference to the fact that those 
receiving instruction are themselves preparing to teach the same 
branches. The common-school teacher needs a mastery of those 
branches which he will be called upon to teach, far beyond and, to 
a considerable extent, different from that which is needed by 
other graduates preparing for different fields of labor. Higher 
education, that it may have the greatest value, demands that it 
shall have especial reference to the work to be done thereafter by 
the recipient. In the normal schools the work has especial 
reference to the fact that students are preparing for the common- 
school work, and this is not and, from neccessity, can not be the 
case in college, unless an especial department should be equipped 
for this purpose with its corps of teachers prepared not only to 
teach pedagogics but also the various branches belonging to our 
common-school work. The fact is that normal schools and col- 
leges have very different fields of labor and the ordinary business 
principle requiring a division of labor in order to its proper per- 
formance applies here just as elsewhere. 

Another strong point against the plan proposed is found in 
the fact that the work of preparing teachers for the various grades 
of work concerned includes, as one of its most essential factors, 
a training department. Knowledge of the branches to be taught 
is essential, the theory of teaching is essential, mental strength 
and culture are certainly of vital importance; but, over and above 
these, a practical knowledge of the work of the school-room, and 
skill in its execution, are at least equally important, and must be 
acquired in part before entering upon the work of teaching, or else 
afterward at measureless cost to those receiving instruction. Medical 
students receive practice under competent instructors in dissec- 


tion. They also witness and take some part in hospital practice | 


before going out into the world to practice upon the lives and 
health of their patients, and our common-school teachers, to whom 
more than to any other class, unless it be the parents, is committed 
the work of building and fashioning both body and soul, are in 
need of, at least, equal opportunity for preparation for their work. 
From this we conclude that a training department, a model school 
in charge of competent and experienced supervisors, is a necessity 
in this work. Here our colleges are entirely lacking, and were 
the work committed to their charge one most important factor 
must be entirely omitted,—a factor which more than any other in 
its results distinguishes the thoroughly prepared teacher from 
the quack. 

We desire to emphasize this feature of the work, because we 
so thoroughly believe in its great practical value, and also because 
colleges are utterly unprepared for it and cannot prepare them- 
selves without a radical .change in their entire plan. On the 
other hand, normal schools are prepared for this line of work, and 
whatever changes are necessary in order to bring this feature of 
the work to a greater degree of perfection would be in harmony 
with their entire plan and would be but a development and not a 
radical transformation, as it would be in case of the college. 

As to the propriety of a higher degree of academical training 
before entering upon the professional work, we of the normal 
schools are in entire accord and sympathy with all who urge this 
feature of the work, and we would be very glad to have a less 
amount of this work to do; but until we can receive students far 
more thoroughly versed in the common branches than those we 
have received in the past the work must be continued. In this case 
the true remedy will be found in an elevation of the character of 
work done in high schools and academies, and in lengthening the 





time of attendance at the normal schools, but not in the attempt 
to compel a college course. 

As to the charge that these schools are not professional, as 
they should be,—a charge which is already answered in part,—the 
inquiry is entirely pertinent whether an ordinary college, having a 
single chair of Pedagogics, with one teacher, in a corps of ten or 
twenty, and one only devoted to this line of work, with no train- 
ing department, no model school, and no critic teachers, would 
come any nearer to being a professional school. 

The arguments which might readily be brought against the 
proposed plan are entirely too numerous to be disposed of in one 
brief article. It is a plan fraught with impracticabilities and with 
very serious injustice toward those pioneers in the normal school 
work in Pennsylvania who amid great discouragements and under 
clouds of opposition which would have destroyed the ardor of less de- 
termined men still worked on with a faith whose clear eye pierced 
the darkness and beheld the coming day which has already dawned. 

In concluding this paper it is proper to add that the colleges 
and normal schools cannot afford to antagonize their interests. In 
the work of education there is ample room for each. Their fields 
are to a great extent different, but equally necessary in providing 
for the variety of needs in our rapidly developing Commonwealth. 
Still further, we believe that all who can do so should be encour- 
aged to take a college course, and that if they propose to be teach- 
ers they should then take a professional course in that diregtion ; 
but that the attempt to compel all who are preparing to teach in 
our common schools to take a college course must share the fate of 
all other chimeras and land us in a condition of things far below 
where we are at present. The Indiana school has never discour- 
aged but has always encouraged college attendance and has pre- 
pared a considerable number of young men and women for college, 
and, as an indication of the character of the work done in this prep- 
aration, every student prepared by us and presenting himself for 
admission has been admitted without objection, and in some cases 
to a class higher than we have anticipated, and with flattering com- 
pliments as to the breadth and thoroughness of the preparation 
made. Among the colleges thus admitting our students are a num- 
ber of the oldest and strongest of both the East and the West. 

To point out the fact that there are serious defects in our pres- 
ent normal school system may be no difficult task, but our colleges 
are far from being perfect, and the task would by no means be a 
difficult one of bringing an array of charges against them quite as 
formidable as any that have been brought against the normal 
schools; but why waste ammunition thus? Let usrather bring our 
combined forces to bear upon our common enemies,—Ignorance, 
Degradation, and Vice. 

Without doubt the true remedy for whatever of defect there 
may be in our present method of preparing teachers is tobe found 
in the elevation and improvement of our normal schools, and in 
the improvement of all those schools from which they draw their 


supplies. Wishing colleges success in their legitimate field of la-. 


bor, and in the full belief that the normal schools of Pennsylvania 
have a mission equally important and equally sacred, I close. 
L. H. DURLING. 


[Principal State Normal School, Indiana, Pa]. 








A PARIS PHYSICIAN’S STUDY OF HYSTERIA. 
Paris, March, 1887. 


HERE has been much talk in Paris about a memoir read be- 
fore the Academy of Science by Drs. Charcot and Paul 
Richer, and which resumes a series of investigations as interesting 
from the point of view of the history of art as they are from the 
point of view of nervous pathology. The memoir is entitled Les 
Démoniaques dans l’ Art. Dr. Charcot and his pupils have studied 
in all their manifestations the maladies comprised under the gen- 
eral term of hysteria,—the etymology and common acceptation of 
which word by no means concide with its modern scientific mean- 
ing. Hysteria is common to both sexes. The manifestations of the 
malady have hitherto seemed to escape all classification. The ob- 
servations of Dr. Charcot have, however, led to the discovery of 
certain regular phenomena. The aid of photography has been 
called in; the attitudes of the patients have been thus faithfully 
recorded ; their attitudes have been classified, simplified, and gen- 
eralized ; and thus Dr. Richer has been able to execute a series of 
large drawings now hung on the walls of the Salpétriére Hospital 
which decompose an attack of hysteria into a set of regular phases. 
The scientific study of hysteria having been thus rendered possi- 
ble, Dr. Charcot proceeded to study the malady historically, not 
so much in ancient texts, as in ancient pictures, especially such as 
represent episodes in the life of saints or scenes of the casting out 
of devils. The earliest documents of importance are of the 
Eleventh Century, a miniature in a celebrated manuscript at Aix 
la Chapelle, and a bas-relief in the church of San Zeno at Verona, in 
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which hysterical contortions can be distinguished without any pos- 
sible ambiguity. Still more striking details are found in an orna- 
mental letter in a manuscript of the Fifteenth Century preserved 
in the cathedral of Sienna. 

With the pictures of the Sixteenth Century, the investigation 
becomes altogether interesting from the point of view of the 
psychology of the masters. A painter who had to represent a 
scene of exorcism could imagine his victim and have a trained 
model to pose in his studio; but in those days he had another re- 
source, namely to go and see real demoniacs in the places where 
they were taken daily before the exorciser. This was what An- 
drea del Sarto did when he was painting the frescoes of the cloister 
of the Annunziata at Florence. Raphael, on the other hand, in 
his Transfiguration has painted a demoniac from chic, for the 
movements and gestures of the boy are meaningless, and do not 
correspond with the attitudes of hysterical patients, such as the 
photographic apparatus has recorded them unerringly. Other 
masters, Matteo Rosselli, Domenichino, Adam Van Noort, and 
above all Rubens, have faithfully copied the convulsions of de- 
moniacs from nature. From the above brief analysis the reader 
will comprehend the idea and the interest of Dr. Charcot’s work, 
which is copiously illustrated with reproductions of the pictures 
and engravings noticed : it isin short the historical iconography of 
grand hysteria, and therefore the complement of the scientific 
iconography which has been established by the observations made 
within the past ten years at the Salpétriére Hospital. “ 

H. C. 





THE FIGHT FOR THE FISHES. 


HALIFAX, April 6, 1887. 

DF Yager laa! it is now decided beyond question that noth- 

ing will be done by goyernments, for this season at least, 
which is likely to benefit the fishermen of either the United States 
or Canada. Until very recently a majority of the Nova Scotia 
coast dwellers, who for a living depend almost entirely upon fish- 
ing or furnishing supplies to fishing vessels, believed some arrange- 
ment would be agreed upon whereby the Americans and the Ca- 
nadians might continue the labor of capturing the inhabitants of 
the deep under mutually acceptable conditions. People who are 
not acquainted with the peculiarities that inspire the professional 
law maker are apt to reason on such subjects altogether from a 
business point of view. And in their simplicity they cannot see 
why political questions should not be decided on business princi- 
ples. These humble folks, who cling to the ancient custom of be- 
ing straightforward in all their dealings, are not able to under- 
stand why the statesmen at the national capitals should not be 
governed by a good degree of common sense, and see that no pos- 
sible gain can come to any of the regions concerned by a constant 
strife over the subject of catching fish. Therefore the belief that 
something would actually be done was still entertained even after 
the passage of the American act of retaliation. But now we see 
that there is to be another season of semi-warfare, which at any 
moment may change into something more serious. One would 
suppose that the experience of 1886 was so thoroughly unsatisfac- 
tory that both countries would be anxious to accept any measure 
of compromise likely to end the present confusion, and remove the 
embarassment of fishing populations, which, although residing part- 
ly in the Maritime Provinces and partly in New England, are so 
situated that their interests are identical. But apparently no one 
in authority is able to see both sides of the question. 

From the present outlook we may confidently expect a lively 
season. Before summer passes our coast waters are likely to be 
the scenes of stirring events, and Nova Scotia will furnish news of 
an interesting character. But this activity will hardly be of a na- 
ture to benefit the country. Nothing short of injury to all con- 
cerned can result from contests between Dominion cruisers and 
Yankee fishing vessels. Last year being the first of the real 
struggle it could not be expected that proceedings would reach 
anything like a full development. But the unexpected vigilance 
of some of the coast guards, and the daring of Cape Anners, re- 
sulted in many narrow escapes and the successful carrying out of 
numerous schemes to hoodwink the captains of Canadian cruisers. 
Near the close of the season the American schooners hovered 
about Prince Edward Island in large numbers, and frequently 
enjoyed an entire day of sumoleaed fishing within a mile of the 
shore, where the sea literally swarmed with excellent prey, and 
they found no difficulty in using their nets to advantage. Suc- 
cess finally made the Massachusetts men so confident that they ran 
straight into danger, and one or two vessels were captured. This 
year both sides will try harder than ever to get the best of the 
struggle. Admiral Scott is a brave and yet cautious old seaman, 
and the mistakes of last summer’s work were mostly on account 
of his being new to the business. But we may believe he has well 
learned the lesson of experience, and the fishermen who outwit 








him this year will have to be very prompt and cunning. One great 
mistake made by the Canadian navy in the first year of its active 
existence was in the use of soft coal on the steamers, which pro- 
duced such volumes of black smoke that a gun-boat’s location 
might be determined with certainty while it was still several leagues 
away. Arrangements have now been completed to have all steam- 
ers use hard coal. The flagship Acadia is about ready to start out 
on her first cruise of the season with her bunkers full of this clear 
burning fuel. Alterations have been made in this boat which are 
expected so to increase her speed that she will be able to cover at 
least twenty knots an hour. The small cutters employed last year 
will be generally replaced by larger vessels capable of carrying 
more men and guns, and possessing better sailing qualities. What 
measures the Americans may take that they may still secure a 
share of the valuable inshore fisheries are hidden from our knowl- 
edge. But they will not give it up, and more than ever before will 
have assistance from the natives. 

Our only present hope for a way out of the trouble is in the 
natural intelligence and peaceful inclinations of English-speaking 
North America. These qualities must eventually bring about a 
true settlement. But all who desire the best international rela- 
tions must regret that they did not assert themselves before the 
current perplexities so generally interupted and disorganized an 
industry, all important to us, and scarcely less so to the coast 
residents of New England. In this connection I may state that it 
is absurd to say that the inshore fisheries are not valuable. All 
who know anything about the water agree that the best ground 
for angling or net fishing is, as a rule, within a mile or two of the 
beach, and there are thousands of spots scattered along the shores 
of Nova Scotia proper, Cape Breton and Prince Edward Island 
where experienced crews can use nets without the slightest diffi- 
culty. At this moment the prospect that the unfortunate fishery 
dispute will continue for another year is having a most harmful 
effect upon the internal interests of this province and Prince 
Edward Island. It is creating hard times in a quarter where we 
as a people will feel it the most severely. Since the National 
Policy came in force there has never been much chance for Nova 
Scotia fisherman upon native vessels; and our sturdy youth could 
always do better by shipping on American vessels. Now, as they 
can no longer do this from home ports, and the business of supply- 
ing Yankee schooners with provisions, bait, and other necessities 
is to be very uncertain and precarious, the outlook is in every 
respect discouraging and disheartening. Consequently, with no 
other means for earning bread for themselves and those dependent 
upon them, they are making haste to get where there is a prospect 
of living wages. Every Spring a large number remove from all 
sections of the Maritime Provinces. But this Spring the going 
away is vastly larger than ever before. Where ten departed last 
year a hundred will go this year, and many are emigrating from 
localities where there has usually been sufficient employment to 
keep every one at home. If this movement continues at the 
present rate for another month there will not only be a large 
decrease of population but a great and permanent loss of industrial 
strength. Until this year, those who went away in the Spring 
usually returned in the Autumn,—generally with heavy pockets. 
But this Spring it is a common word among the emigrants, “ We 
are going to Yankee land tostay.” Bad government from Ottawa, 
which results from an unnatural political alliance, has much to do 
with continuing this fight for the fishes, and therefore in produc - 
ing the lamentable effect which I have just noticed. It is also 
largely responsible for the other disadvantages under which the 
Maritime Provinces labor. As a people we cannot expect perma- 
nent improvement until these hindrances are removed and we 
enjoy a business relation with the United States which shall be 
either liberal reciprocity or absolute commercial union. 

ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


ONE APRIL MORN. 
| violets amid the dew 
Unfolded soft their petals blue 
To find the winter’s dream come true, 
One April morn. 


Two warmer, softer, violet eyes, 

Beneath the selfsame April skies, 

Fulfilled a dream of paradise, 
One April morn. 


Dawn-blossoms of a changeful day, 
Ye would not till the twilight stay, 
But, ere the noontide, sped away, 
One April morn. 
JOHN B. Taps. 
St. Charles College, Ellicott City, Md. 
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THE STARTLING ExpLoits orf Dr. J. B. QuiEs. From the French 
of Paul Céliére. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie. 

Pp. xii., 328. $1.75. New York: Harper & Bros. 

ITH some features of resemblance to the work of Jules Verne 
and Alphonse Daudet this book may yet be called a piece 
of original humor. In idea it is genuinely diverting, and the exe- 
cution very fairly carries out the novelty of the conception,—where 
it fails to do so there being at least no lapse from good morals or 
good taste. We think this point well worth insisting on. An en- 
tirely wholesome piece of light French literature would be wel- 
come if it had far less merit than “‘ Dr. Quiés,” for while such books 
are not unknown they are confessedly rare. Speaking only of the 
two writers to whom we have compared M. Céliére, M. Verne, 
while his moral tone is unexceptionable, is not precisely a whole- 
some writer,—the extravagance which is at the foundation of his 
work producing an inevitable and, if long indulged in, hurtful 
feverishness of mind,—while M. Daudet, though he can be and 
often has been an innocent writer, as often seriously offends. 

To give a completely adequate idea of the whim of “Dr. 
Quiés”’ it would be necessary to furnish a close summary of the 
story ; this is apart from our purpose, but we must indicate the 
leading motive. The Doctor is a savant—the reader cannot exact- 
ly gather whether he is a true scholar or one of the mock variety 
—whose hobby, like Dr. Blimber’s, is the Romans, and who is es- 
pecially concerned in proving that Attila fought a great and deci- 
sive battle under the walls of his native town of Sainte-Pignon les 
Girouettes. Whatever the character of the good doctor’s scholar- 
ship there is no doubt about his constitutional indolence. He is 
corpulent, he has no legs and no “wind” to speak of, a walk 
around his garden is a journey to him. The provincial life, the 
Geographical, Numismatical and Archeological Society of which 
the Doctor is a chief pillar, the sleepy good nature of a finished 
and forgotten corner of the earth which all the year round seems to 
lie steeped in the stillness of asummer noon, are hit off with a deli- 
cious lightness of touch. It is, to be sure, more like opera bouffe 
than real life, but for those who come near the author it has a 
definite charm. There moves upon Dr. Quiés and his vast litera- 
ry and scientific projects the shadow of a remorseless envy and 
jealousy. M. Anthime Bonamy, another leading light of the Geo- 
graphical, Numismatical and Archeological Society of Saint- 
Pignon has, through a marvellous coincidence, also evolved a 
theory about Attila, and in a momentous hour realizes that the 
great Quiés is likely to reap all the glory of it. Green with rage, 
Bonamy successfully plots to exile the Doctor until after the deci- 
sive coup has been struck. The Doctor loathes the very name of 
travel, and his enemy rightly argues that being set towards a 
strange place he will lack the energy to extricate himself, and 
that reaching any kind of a halting station he will stay there for- 
ever, rather than of his own volition move; even to get home 
again. Therefore the Doctor is kidnapped, as we may say, under 
most unheard of conditions, and thereafter, through a train of 
whimsical circumstances over which he is made to have no con- 
trol, he is sent across seas and embroiled in a number of forlorn 
adventures,—in foreign cities, in the sands of the Sahara, in a 
fugitive balloon,—ways in which even to hint at would lead us 
too far. In the end the Doctor returns to Saint-Pignon les Girou- 
ettes to utterly confound the opposition, and although while upon 
his voluntary pilgrimage he resolutely shut his eyes to everything, 
as soon as he reached his stuey he commenced the manufacture 
of that long series of books which M. Céliére assures us has ren- 
dered his name illustrious,—on the Fauna of Central Africa, the 
Manners and Habits of the Arabs, the Atmospheric Conditions of 
the Sahara, etc., ete. 

The essential similarity between all this and some of Dau- 
det’s lighter work is apparent,—we might almost say that if the 
great ‘“‘ Tartarin of Tarascon” had never seen the light his col- 
league of Saint Pignon would never have done so, but it is not the 
less true that this book is abundantly able to stand on its own 
merits. The author is careful to state that it has formed no part 
of his plan to attempt any travesty of scientific methods, and it 
is just this—-with all his ingenious elaboration—that Jules Verne 
does do, and—to revert to Daudet---with all the odd resemblances 
between ‘ Tartarin’’ and ‘ Dr. Quiés” the effects are obtained not 
on parallel but on converging lines. The Doctor is not a braggart 
or fire eater, he is as mild as milk, and none of the wonderful 
things he does are accomplished through any wish or will of his 
own. Careful readers of George Eliot will remember Herr Kles- 
mer’s sonata,—‘S an extensive commentary on certain melodic 
ideas not too grossly evident,”—and so we venture to commend 
this beok to readers who care forthe unusual, assuring them that 
the humor of it, if not too grossly evident, will quite repay atten- 
_ For those to whom it appeals at all it will have a delightful 

avor. 





CREED AND CHARACTER. Sermons by the Rev. H.S8. Holland, 
Canon of St. Paul’s. Pp. xviii. and 343. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

It is five years since Mr. Holland’s first volume of sermons, 
“‘ Logic and Life,” made his name known to readers on both sides 
of the Atlantic. They were welcomed at once as the work of a 
strong and thoughtful man, who had a masterly grasp of existing 
conditions of thought, and who did not need to appeal to the nat- 
ural religiousness of the less thoughtful classes to secure a hearing. 
This second volume will be welcomed by the readers of the first, 
as it shows that there has been a growth in ripeness of powers in 
the five years which have elapsed. It is not, like that, a volume of 
university sermons. Mr. Holland has been transferred from Ox- 
ford to the great London cathedral, and speaks to the needs of a 
more active and less speculative world. He has had to broaden 
his style to meet the new need. 

In this volume he undertakes to set forth broadly “the mind 
of Christ” in its relation to modern life. As the tifle indicates, he 
tries to present that on its two sides—intelligence of the great 
truths to which the church’s creed bears witness, and the personal 
force of character. He believes that the sunderance of these two 
elements, the intellectual and the practical, constitutes the disease 
of modern life; and this dualism or vicious antithesis he tries to 
do away with. He begins by displaying the personal experience 
of the mind of Christ by an apostle and by one of the disciples ; 
then he passes to the realization of that mind in the church; then 
to its manifestation in conversion and the normal course of a Chris- 
tian growth. This outline gives no just idea of the fulness of mat- 
ter and the-vigor of manner which characterize these sermons, 
and least of all of the boldness with which the author brings into 
the light ideas that are in the way of his Gospel, but are not dealt 
with in ordinary preaching. We may instance the answer to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s contention that the ethics of paganism are still 
needed as a supplement to those of Christianity, and that they 
underlie all our economic order and much of our politics. 





THE MERRY MEN AND OTHER TALES AND FABLES. By Robert 

Louis Stevenson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

This volume is made up of short stories, all of which, if we do 
not mistake, have already done service in English periodicals, but 
they are still sufficiently fresh to delight a whole generation of 
sensation-lovers. Perhaps no single one of these tales shows the 
flood mark of Mr. Stevenson’s capabilities, yet their wide range of 
subject and the difference in their tone and method of treatment 
enable us to understand what a variety of distinct gifts the author 
possesses. 

““The Merry Men” is a weird story of the crime of some 
lonely seaside folk living in one of the remote islands of the Scot- 
tish Archipelago,—one of the very islets whose reefs and crags 
helped to “mar the Armada’s pride.” This might seem a safe 
place for wreckers to commit a crime in: nothing but sky over- 
head, a waste of boiling waters round-about, and no company ex- 
cept the flying sea-gulls; but under the spell of the author’s de- 
scriptions we realize how the quiet and fearful voices of the break- 
ers, which we call the ‘“‘ Merry Men,” preached awful words to the 
murderers’ souls, and fear and superstition worked out a worse 
punishment than any judge or jury could sentence a man to. 

Another powerful piece of work is “ Markham,” which is also 
a study of a man’s conscience. 

“Thraun Janet” is as blood-curdling a tale as one may wish 
to read at midnight in a lonely house. “ Olalla” reminds us of some 
of Prosper Merimée’s fantastic tales embodying the old world 
myths of ‘‘ wehr wolves” and other forms of demomiaeal posses- 
sion. Mr. Stevenson’s method is not unlike Merimée’s in 
working up a grotesque medley of ideas into an effective tale or 
fable. But Defoe is also Mr. Stevenson’s master, and before all 
things in telling a story he takes care to seize it from the point of 
view which enables him to tell it in the simplest and most direct 
way. It needs a consummate master of English to do this, and 
this Mr. Stevenson is beyond all contemporary story-tellers. We 
must add a single word about ‘“ Will o’ the Mill,” the second tale 
in the collection, and which is, we are inclined to think, the one 
best worth reading in the whole volume. 





SocIALISM AND THE CHURCH: or Henry George vs. Archbishop 
Corrigan. By Rev. Willibald Hackner, Priest of the Diocese 
of La Crosse, Wisconsin. New York: Catholic Publication 
Society. ; 
other Hackner takes advantage of the controversy raised by 

Dr. McGlynn’s recusancy to discuss the moral and social problems 

which have been raised by Mr. Henry George’s theories of land- 

nationalization. As he wishes to get at the roots of the matter, he 


goes back to the scholastic philosophy—Aristotelianism as Chris- 
tianized by St. Thomas Aquinas—and sets out from the distinction 
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between matter and form, believing that the neglect of this distine- 
tion as between material and formal property has been the source 
of the confusions of thought he finds in Mr. George. He next dis- 
cusses the historical aspect of the question as regards the Mosaic 
legislation, the practice of the early church, and so forth. But we 
think he concedes a great deal too much when he says that ‘ the 
first Christians renounced their property and had everything in 
common, not because it seemed wrong to them to own anything, 
but because they thought it more expedient to try thus to save 
their souls for life eternal.” As there is no trace of any such prac- 
tice outside the church at Jerusalem, which was permanently im- 
poverished by it, we think the statement needs a good deal of qual- 
ification. And we do not find the selfish motive given by Father 
Hackner mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. Our author 
makes a strong point by giving us through a quotation from Czesar 
a glimpse of the “ good old times’”’ when men had not emerged out 
of the barbarism which Mr. George and his school are trying to 
bring back—when land-nationalism was the law in Germany under 
the rule of chieftains who upheld the arrangement as the best to 
maintain the warlike spirit in their people. 

In treating of the sociological aspect of the Georgian theory 
Father Hackner makes some good points as to its practical work- 
ings in reversing the whole movement of society for millenniums 
past, as for instance the destruction of art and science in order to 
equalize material conditions. He concludes with an essay to find 
the moral root of our industrial difficulties, and this he does with 
great truth and pertinence. He sees the elements of social collis- 
ion in the acceptance of a common Mammonite ideal of life and 
its success by rich and poor alike. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


— J. B. Lippincott Co. have put out two more of their attrac- 

tively gotten up and very cheap reprints of English novels, 
“Worth Winning,” by Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron, and “ Wee 
Wifie,” by Rosa Nouchette Carey. Whatever else may be said of 
these books they are at best both clean and ‘“ proper,” which, 
when we reflect, is no little to say in these days. Both the 
authors represented are very popular with readers of what we 
have to call the unthinking class, and yet it is one of the true 
things about book making, and one over which the purist con- 
tinually trips, that there must be all kinds of books for all kinds 
of people. The heroine of ‘‘ Worth Winning” is, from the point 
of view of her admirers, well worth winning indeed, being true to 
her lover, through an ingenious game of cross purposes, to the 
happy finish. “‘ Wee Wifie ” is a new edition of a favorite domestic 
tale published several years since. 

When a book has reached its sixteenth edition it is safe to as- 
sume that it meets a genuine want in a genuine way. This is the 
number of editions through which Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
“Satchel Guide to Europe’’ has passed. It is just the thing for 
that body of American tourists who have but a few months to 
spend in getting a glimpse of the Old World, and who would be 
only embarrassed by the elaborate hand-books which suit the 
more leisurely visitors to the effete civilizations. It is condensed 
to the utmost by terseness of statement, without sacrifice of clear- 
ness. It gives the necessary maps, lists of Coins, catalugues of 
pictures, even a Calendar of the feast-days of the Roman Catholic 
Church that the traveller may understand what he is seeing at 
high ceremonials, pilgrimages, and the like. And the suggestions 
are all adapted to the needs of travellers of moderate means, and 
are calculated to save them money far beyond the cost of the book. 

It was a happy idea of Mr. Henry Morley to include in the 
National Library the Isaac Bickerstaff papers from Steele’s Tatler. 
Honest Isaac always has been a favorite of ours. Indeed we think 
The Tatler by far the most readable of the British Essayists, and 
largely so because of his presence in it. It is more chatty and less 
stilted than the The Spectator, fuller of ail kinds of local and tem- 
porary reference, and less crammed with the moralizings which 
were full of force to eighteenth century readers, but fall woefully 
flat in ours. But we cannot think it a good idea in the publishers 
of this edition to sell the back of the title-page to an advertising 
soap-maker. (Cassell & Co.) 

A new cookery-book is always in order, provided it be a good 
one. And who is to judge of it by the cover, or the typography, 
or the grammar, or even the style? The puddings provided for 
must be proved, and there is but one way to do that. However, 
we may pin our faith concerning them to the good name of those 
who have in time past shown their ability to prescribe good cook- 
ery, and the volume which we have under attention, ‘“ The Uni- 
versal Cookery Book,” of Miss (or Mrs.), Gertrude Strohm, draws 
upon the stores of recipes formed by Marion Harland, Miss Parloa, 
Miss Corson, and other high authorities. It is very properly cov- 
ered with a cloth that will withstand the ordinary wear of the 








kitchen, and at the end has a number of blank pages for addition- 
alrecipes. (New York: White, Stokes & Allen.) 


Four sermons delivered at Music Hall, Chicago, by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones have been printed in a small volume by Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., with the title ‘‘ Practical Piety.” They are very clear- 
cut and vigorous presentations of the (Unitarian) thought of the 
speaker, and abound in illustrations and arguments calculated to 
reach the heart of a popular audience in a public hall. 


Mr. George Makepeace Towle, well known for his work, in 
biography and history, has condensed into a little volume of 147 
pages, 18mo., “‘ A Rapid Outline of American History,” with the 
principal title, “The Nation ina Nutshell.” The narrative, of 
course, is generalized, and only circumstances of real importance 
can be named separately, but it is clear and interesting, and may 
serve to young readers a useful purpose. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


R. CHARLES C. ABBOTT, whose recent successful books of 
out-door observation in natural history have made him quite 
famous, is a citizen of Trenton, N. J., where he was born in April, 
1843. He comes from Quaker lines on both sides, and is a nota- 
ble example of the inclination to scientific study which the Friends 
have so often presented. His mother was a Conrad, a descend- 
ant of Dennis Conrad, who was one of the lower Rhine settlers of 
Germantown, and her father, Solomon W. Conrad, was some time 
a lecturer on Botany and Mineralogy at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Abbott graduated in his medical studies in 1865, 
and began to publish miscellaneous papers on scientific subjects in 
1869. ‘hese were quite numerous, and soon attracted attention. 
In 1875 the Peabody Museum of Archeology appointed him an 
‘“‘ Assistant in the Field,” and a result of this connection was that 
the Doctor deposited in that museum his immense collection of 
stone implements found in New Jersey, amounting to 20,000 spec- 
imens. Dr. Abbott’s books have been his “ Primitive Industry,”— 
dealing with the subject represented by his collection of imple- 
ments,—published in 1881; ‘“‘A Naturalist’s Rambles About 
Home,” 1884; ‘‘ Upland and Meadow,” 1886; and his latest vol- 
ume, ‘‘ Waste-land Wanderings,” issued a few weeks ago. The 
list of his contributions to scientific publications is very extensive, 
and our townsman, Dr. D. B. Brinton, read at the ‘ Americanist 
Congress,” at Copenhagen, in 1883, one of his papers, on “ Palzeo- 
lithic Implements.” His success in engaging the popular interest 
in natural history has certainly been very notable, and it assigns 
him, in the estimation of many, to a conspicuous place with 
Thoreau, John Burroughs, Grant Allen, and others of their dis- 
tinctive school. 


Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, are to bring out, 
very soon, Mr. Homer Greene’s two most important stories, “‘ The 
Blind Brother,” and ‘“‘ Dick, the Door-Boy.” 

The edition of Scott’s novels which is being brought out by 
the J. B. Lippincott Co. in connection with A. & C. Black of 
Edinburgh, is now nearly complete.——R. 8S. Peale & Co., of Chi- 
cago, are to be the publishers of General Logan’s book, ‘‘ The Vol- 
unteer Soldier of America.’”——The proceeds of the ‘“ Authors’ 
Reading ” at Boston Museum in aid of the Longfellow Memorial 
are given at $5,208.——‘“‘ The Russian Novelists,” translated from 
the French of E. M. de Vogué by a Boston lady, is one of the nota- 
ble books in preparation by the D. Lothrop Co. 

‘‘ Every week,” says the Photographic News, “‘ adds to the new 
uses to which photography is being put. It is now employed by at 
least one enterprising bookseller to assist in the advertising of new 
books. His plan is to display in a prominent place a framed an- 
nouncement of a just published volume, and, in association with it, 
to exhibit a large photograph of the author. Thus, the advertise- 
ment of the Laureate’s new volume of poems is headed by a capi- 
tal cabinet portrait of Lord Tennyson; whilst interest in Mr. 
Browning’s coming book is stimulated by an excellent photo- 
graphic presentment of the author of ‘The Ring and the Book.’ ” 

Rev. J. B. R. Walker is at work on a new and enlarged Con- 
cordance to the Bible-——The Earl of Desart is writing a three- 
volume novel called “ Lord and Lady Piccadilly.”——A _ posthu- 
mous story of Captain Mayne Reid’s, called “* No Quarter,” is in 
the printer’s hands in London.—Iron and Coal form the chief 
topics of Volume XV. of the 10th Census, “‘ Mining Industries of 
the United States,” prepared under the direction of Prof. Ralph 
Pumpelly, the precious metals being expressly excluded. Mrs. 
Oliphant has been prevented from working on her biography of 
Principal Tulloch by ill health in her family, which has compelled 
her to travel. The time of completion of the work is uncertain. 

D. C. Heath & Co., will issue, April 9th, Novelletten Bibliothek, 
a collection of standard short stories in German, selected from the 
best modern writers, with explanatory and literary notes by Dr. 
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Wilhelm Bernhardt of the Washington High School, Washington, 
D.C. Modern German literature is in no other branches so rich 
and classic as in that of fiction. At present, our schools are not 
well supplied with proper selections of this kind, and it is the aim 
of the author to present to the profession and students a selection 
of such short German stories as will combine with a beautiful 
diction a rich and classic phraseology and atrue picture of German 
life. 

The new catalogue of Princeton College, past and present, has 
just been published. Six hundred names have been added since 
the last issue. The surviving alumni exceed 3200.—The Am- 
herst Alumni Association has taken steps to endow a professorship 
in that college in honor of Henry Ward Beecher, who graduated at 
Amherst in the class of ’°34. The sum necessary is $60,000, and 
$20,000 has already been practically assured.—tThe Seniors of 
the California State University have prepared a list of fifty of the 
best books of the world as published in cheap editions, and find 
that not one of them costs over 30 cents, while the entire fifty may 
be had for $9.22. Few, if any, statements about this being the age 
of cheap books have been more forcible than this. 

A parallel case to that of Duverdy vs. Zola is afoot in London. 
A novel entitled ‘“‘ Dr. Phillips : a Maida Vale Idyll,” by “ Frank 
Danby,” has offended the Jewish interest in that quarter. Some- 
body who perceives in one of the characters a caricature of him- 
self threatens an injunction against Messrs. Vizetelly and Mr. 
Mudie. The author is probably rejoicing in the prospect of a capi- 
tal advertisement. 

One of the most noteworthy literary biographies of recent 
years is about to be issued by Messrs. Scribner & Welford, in con- 
junction with the London publisher. It is the “ Life and Writings 
of Annie Gilchrist, by her son, with Prefatory notice by W. M. 
Rossetti.” The intimate friend of the Carlyles, the Rossettis, and 
Tennyson, and the acquaintance of many of the formost literary 
people of her day, her biography forms a treasure of literary 
reminiscence and anecdote new and extremely welcome. This is 
the work which Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell foreshadowed and 
which we referred to at that time, some months back. 

A new “History of the War of Secession,’’ by Mr. Rossiter 
Johnson, is to be published in the fall——Gen. Wimpffen the dis- 
tinguished French soldier, one of the best of the officers of Na- 
poleon III. has written an exhaustive history of the battle of 
Sedan.——Sampson Low & Co. are to publish a work entitled 
“The Rothschilds, the Financial Rulers of Nations,” by John 
Reeves, in which will be given portraits of the chief members of 
the family. 

The first book by Mr. Thomas Nelson Page is announced by 
the Scribners under the title of “‘ In Ole Virginia.’”’ It will consist 
of a number of the author’s most clever stories descriptive of life 
in Virginia, including ‘‘ Marse Chan,” all of which are especially 
strong in that faithful portraiture of Southern scenes and people 
which has won for Mr. Page so wide an audience of readers. 

Horatio Nelson Powers, favorably known by his earlier vol- 
umes, “ Through the Year,” and ‘‘ Homes and Haunts of our EIl- 
der Poets.” has got together “‘Ten Years of Song,” the best of his 
writings during the last ten years. In his modest preface the au- 
thor desires his work to be judged by its ‘ helpfulness to sincere 
natures.” Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, will publish the 
volume. 

Col. T. W. Higginson has been elected president of the Boston 
Browning Society and Mr. W. J. Rolfe one of the two Vice Presi- 
dents. The Society has now 130 members, the limit being 150. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says that Mark Twain gets from Chatto 
& Windus, his English publishers, royalties amounting to over 
$5,000 a year. Mr. A. J. Butler has in hand a work dealing 
with the lives of the Pharaohs, called ‘‘ Court Life in Egypt.” 


“A History of the Court of Spain” is to be published by 
Count Morphy, former tutor and secretary of King Alfonso.— 
“The Romance of the Wool Trade” is the title of a work which 
Mr. James Bourwick is preparing and which Messrs. Griffith Far- 
rant & Co., London, will publish.——Prof. Mahaffy’s new work 
on “Social Life in Greece” is nearly ready for the Macmillan 
press. It will be a book of true importance. 


The remarkable success of Marion Harland’s “‘ Common Sense 
in the Household,” of which nearly 150,000 copies have now been 
sold, has induced the publishers to have the work translated into 
German, and an edition in that language will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The already formidable literature of the Moabite Stone is 
about to receive an addition from the pen of the Rev. A. Lawy, 
secretary of the Anglo-Jewish Association, the purpose of which 
is to demonstrate the apocryphal nature of the stone. ——Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus are about to publish a Library Edition of the 











novels of Walter Besant and James Rice. In a preface, Mr. Be- 
sant will recount the history of this notable partnership. 

Mrs. Hendricks now says that she is not preparing a biogra- 
phy of her husband, the late Vice-President.—An edition for 
English readers of Mr. J. L. Cabot’s ‘“‘ Life of Emerson” is an- 
nounced for early publication by Macmillan & Co.— Hon. Emily 
Lawless will write “The Story of Ireland” for the Story of the 
Nations Series. 

Boston’s new Public Library building is to be erected by 
McKim, Mead & White, of New York. For ten years the Trustees 
have been soliciting and paying for designs for the new building 
proposed for Art Square, but none have been considered good 
enough. They now virtually give the commission to the New 
York firm of architects, leaving to them the production of proper 
designs during 1887 and 1888. 

Mr. Lewis Morris’s new volume of poetry, “ Songs of Britain,” 
is announced by Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., London, for April 
18.—Major Henry Knollys is returning for press the last sheets 
of his “Sketches of life from Japan.’’——Messrs. Ward & Downey 
— the publication very shortly of a new novel by Sarah 

ytler. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


‘ = study of Egypt in the age of the Pharaohs is very general- 

ly a matter of interest, just now. The Century for May is to 
have two articles on the subject, with thirty illustrations. The 
special theme is Rameses the Great, the Oppressor of the Israelites, 
and Mr. Edward L. Wilson, of this city, whose graphic narrative 
of ‘A Photographer’s Visit to Petra ” will be remembered, tells the 
romantic story of the discovery of the royal mummies, as he had 
it from the finder, Brugsch Bey. The second article, by Prof. J. 
A. Paine, is a study of the characters of the Oppressor and his 
daughter, the rescuer of Moses, as shown by their many monu- 
ments. Professor Paine inclines to the belief that Rameses was of 
Assyrian descent. Many of the illustrations in the two articles are 
from photographs by Mr. Wilson. 

According to the London correspondent of The Book-Buyer, a 
number of irate bibliophiles of the English capital are about to 
start a publicatiou called The Book Stealer. It will contain the 
names and addresses of the borrowers of books, the date of bor- 
rowing, and graphic descriptions of the state of volumes returned 
—if such an occurrence should by any chance hap pen. 

Professor Edmund J. James, of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, will have in the May Popular Science Monthly a review of the 
recent progress of the movement for substituting the more live and 
practical studies of nature and modern literature for compulsory 
Greek in our college and university courses. 

“St. Margaret of New Orleans,” the bread-giver, lives again 
in “Successful Women,” a series of papers by Mrs. Sarah K. Bol- 
ton in Wide Awake. 

James R. Randall, author of ‘‘ My Maryland,” and long edi- 
tor of the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, has removed to Anniston, Ala., 
where he will edit a new daily paper in which he is financially 
interested. 

Shakespeariana for April contains specially interesting articles 
on ‘ Biblical Allusionsin the Play of Richard IT.,” ‘‘ The Gunther 
Folio and Autograph,” and ‘“ Victor Hugo and Shakespeare,” the 
last named paper by Mr. Appleton Morgan. It also includes a 
continuation of Mr. W. H. Wyman’s “ Shakespeare-Bacon Bibli- 
ography,” as well as full reports of society proceedings, etc., and 
is a valuable number of this unique periodical. 

The complete novel in the May number of Lippincott’s Maga- 

ine will be furnished by Captain Charles King, U.S. A., author 
of ‘The Colonel’s Daughter,” and other tales of army life. It is 
entitled “‘ The Deserter,” and is pronounced equal to any of its 
predecessors. 

The first penny paper (English) in the island of Jamaica has 
been started by Messrs. J. W. Kerr & Co., Kingston. It is called 
The Jamaica Post and promises well. 

A new magazine, devoted to politics, literature, science and 
art, is to be brought out in Washington under the editorship of 
Mr. John Addison Porter. It will be thoroughly non-partisan and 
will represent in spirit and in authorship the clever young men of 
the country. It is proposed to call it The Young Men’s National 
Review. Its editor is already known as a young writer of ability. 








ART NOTES. 
A VERY handsome gift to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in 
New York City, is that of Miss Wolfe’s collection of pictures, 
with a fund for its care and increase. The pictures include exam- 
ples by Meissonier, Jules Breton, Rosa Bonheur, Troyon, Cabanel, 
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(two portraits of Miss Wolfe); Fromentin, Bougereau, Hans Ma- 
kart, and many other European artists of distinction. It is, how- 
ever, declared to be not merely an assortment of pictures by well- 
known painters, but a carefully selected collection, of great artistic 
value. Since January 1, the gifts and bequests to the Museum 
have amounted to more than $1,000,000 in value,—decidedly a 
feather in the cap of the much-assailed Cesnola. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons announce a work of interest to 
art students and those desirous of self-instruction in art. This is 
a special volume on “ The Essentials of Perspective,’’ by Mr. Les- 
lie W. Miller, of this city, principal of the School of Industrial Art 
of the Pennsylvania Museum. Mr. Miller’s contributions both to 
the theory and the methods of art have been recognized as hav- 
ing a thoughtful and clear insight, a catholic spirit, and a happy 
faculty of expression. His book, we are sure, will be welcome. 
It will give a complete summary of information regarding the sci- 
ence of perspective, and will illustrate its instructions by a large 
number of attractive drawings by the author. 


The collection of pictures formed by Mr. Henry Probasco, of 
Cincinnati, has been on exhibition in New York preparatory to its 
sale. The New York Times says that on good authority it is said 
that “‘ a mere question of red tape stood between the dispersion of 
this collection and the gift thereof to the fair city on the Ohio. It 
would have formed an excellent basis for an art museum devoted 
to modern European painting.” It contains an example of Dela- 
croix, “‘ Clorinda delivering the Martyrs,” and others by Isabey, 
Millet, Jules Breton, and other artists of fame. Mr. Probasco 
liked historical compositions, for here is Bellange’s “‘ Napoleon, the 
Return from Elba,” and Piloty’s picture of Elizabeth and Freder- 
ick of Bohemia receiving the news of the loss of the battle of 
Prague, painted in 1868, over which the good Germans of Cincin- 
nati must gnash their teeth, if it be true that the advances of Mr. 
Probasco were received without proper respect. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PsycHoLoGy. A Treatise of the Activities 
and Nature of the Mind, from the Physical and Experimental Point of 
View. By George T. Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. 
Pp. 696. $4.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THE UNIVERSAL CooOKERY Book. Practical Recipes for Household Use. 
Selected from the most Eminent Authorities, including [ete.] : Together 
with Original Recipes, by Gertrude Strohm. Pp. 245. $1.50. New 
York: White, Stokes & Allen. 

ELEMENTS OF MorRALS: With Special Application of the Moral Law to the 
Duties of the Individual and of Society and the State. By Paul Janet. 
Translated by Mrs. C. R. Corson. Pp. 353. $1.00. New York and Chi- 
cago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 





KNIGHT ERRANT. A Novel. By Edna Lyall. Pp. 396. York} 
D. Appleton & Co. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. By George Meredith. Pp. 506. $2.00. Boston: 


Roberts Brothers. 


PRISONERS OF POVERTY. Women Wage-Workers, Their Trades and Their 


Lives. By Helen Campbell. Pp. 257. $1.00. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. 

THE Two Broruers. [By] Honoré de Balzac. Pp. 376. $1.50. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

THE KERNEL AND THE Husk. Letters on Spiritual Christianity. By the 
author of ‘‘ Philochristus” and “ Onesimus.” Pp. 375. $1.50. Boston: 


Roberts Brothers, 


DRIFT. 


ENATOR VEST, of Missouri, who had been among the critics of the Ad- 
ministration, appears to think it time to come ’round, and has printed 
an interview in a Washington newspaper, of which the following is part: 

“Will he be elected again ?” 

“Yes. If his Administration continues as it has gone on for two years 
and the country has no financial hurricane to sweep over it, he will be nomi- 
nated and elected, no matter who is the Republican candidate. To-day 
Cleveland can defeat any man in the Union.” 

‘What of his civil service ideas ?” 

‘“As to his civil service ideas I have this tosay: No man living is 
more anxious ‘than myself to see Democrats in office. If I had my way I 
would fill every position of importance with a Democrat, and I would carry 
the rule very far even as to subordinate places; but the President honestly 
thinks it his duty to keep many Republicans in office who, in my opinion, 
page go out, and I have no right to denounce him and his Administration 
or this.” 








Hon. George Bancroft was announced to leave Washington, on the 14th 
inst., for Nashville, Tennessee, where he will make a visit of a month or six 
weeks. The principal objects of his journey are to see Mrs. James K. Polk 
and to collect certain historical material. 





An interview with Mr. Geo. W. Curtis, reported to the Cincinnati Enquirer 
represents him as saying that the Democrats cannot afford to ignore Cleve- 
land in choosing a candidate, and as fearing that the Republicans will re- 
nominate Blaine. He says Cleveland has largely met the expectations of 





the Mugwumps, but that there is serious opposition to him among the Demo- 
cratic leaders in New York; that Hill has no Presidential timber in him ; 
that Sherman lacks personality, and that the Independent vote in New 
York will stand by Cleveland. 





At a recent meeting in Berlin of the Cremation Society, it was reported 
that the total number of cremations at Gotha during the past eight years 
reached 400 on the 18th of February last ; there were 18 in 1879, 16 in 1880, 
33 in 1881, 33 in 1882, 46 in 1883, 69 in 1884, 76 in 1885, and 95 in 1886. Of 
these 400 bodies 260 were of the male and 140 of the female sex. 





Governor Beaver is entering into the spirit of the proposed celebration 
of Arbor Day, the 22nd inst., with commendable zeal. He is writing per- 
sonal letters to various parts of the State urging a more general observance 
and will himself plant a row of elm trees on the river bank at Harrisburg, 
when the time comes. The Governor is doing much to call public attention 
to the fact that tree-planting is a necessary and useful as well as an orna- 
mental art, and he and the Pennsylvania Forestry Association are render- 
ing an important public service in thus promoting an observance that should 
be well nigh universal. 





In a recent note to the Philadelphia Ledger, President Magill gives the 
following facts relative to school teachers’ salaries: The average salaries of 
the male teachers in our public schools in 29 States and Territories is $53.71 
per month. Pennsylvania stands 21st in the list of 29, her salaries averag- 
ing 338.47. The average salaries of the female teachers in the same States 
and Territories is $37.24 per month. Here again Pennsylvania stands 2Ist 
in the list of 29, with an average of $23.39. Nevada heads the list, with an 
average of $140.50 for men, and $96.01 for women. For men South Carolina 
ends the list,with an average of $26.92, and for women the list closes with 
Maine, at $16.28 per month. 





There are some interesting figures in the annual report of the Bell 
Telephone Company for 1886-7 in reference to a business which did not 
exist ten years ago. The company has 721 exchanges and 147,068 sub- 
scribers, an increase in the latter of 9318 over last year. It operates 128,231 
miles of wire and earned 33,097,011 gross and $1,947,284 net in 1887. The 
sum of $476,252 was divided among the stockholders regularly, and there 
was paid in an extra dividend —3372,084. As the same amount of money 
was paid as an extra dividend last year, that may be said to be getting to be 
regular. The assets of the company amount to $24,909,334. 





A correspondent at Harrisburg has been inquiring into the religious 
affiliations of members of the Pennsylvania Legislature. In the House of 
Representatives he found ten members without y eceree religious views. 
Other than these there were 47 Methodists,—making nearly one-fourth of 
the whole; 39 Presbyterians, and 27 Catholics, and the other members weie 
distributed as follows: Episcopalians, 16; Lutherans, 19; Reformed Church 
followers, 13; Baptists, 15; members of the Church of the Disciples of Christ 
3; members of the Society of Friends, 5; Mennonites, 3; Universalists, 3; 
Congregationalists, 4. This accounts for the 200 members who have been 
sworn in. 

It is high time that the anarchist leaders, like Herr Most, were taught 
that there are limits to the freedom of speech in thiscountry. The Washing- 
ton Post (Dem.) hits it right in saying: ‘‘ The American; flag ,means that 
speech shall be free inside of supporting the country and its laws, and out- 
side of that shall not be permitted.” To allow a man to address a mob of 
cut-throats with such language as Most used in New York last week is to 
trifle with dynamite. Let him be taught effectually that for him and his 
sort there is no place in this country except at hard labor in the state prison, 
sentenced for life as an “ incorrigible.””—Hartford Courant. 





At the dinner of the Young Republican club of Philadelphia, Monday 
evening—a most successful and delightful affair by the way—a letter from 
Senator Sherman of Ohio was read. After availing himself of an old Re- 
publican’s privilege to glory a little in the great achievements of the past, 
he went on to say: 


“That which is to come will depend chiefly upon the vigor, integrity 
and patriotism of the young Republicans who, like yourselves, are now or- 
ganizing to continue the work of the past. W hat you have to do is still fur- 
ther to develop and diversify American industry. It should be our aim to 
produce everything in this country for which the God of nature has given 
us the raw materials, or which are suited to our soil and climate. Every 
measure should be supported; that will tend to foster, defend and protect 
home industries. Weshould not be content until every channel of com- 
munication capable of improvement, and which will yield benetits equal to 
their cost, shall be improved. The education of the rising generation, with- 
out respect to race, color or previous condition, ought to be a constant ob- 
ject of desire. The equal enjoyment of every civil and political right given 
by the constitution should be secured by every legal and constitutional 
means. The shadows and prejudices of the past should be lifted by the 
lights of modern civilization. The workingman in every condition and 
employment of life should be encouraged, protected and assisted by every 
reasonable measure to advance his condition and to open up, by honest la- 
bor and enterprise, all the avenues of wealth and honor. Our adversaries 
may brood over the dead past and mourn the decay of Confederate ideas, 
but Republic ans hail with unbounded satisfaction every advance of our 
country in strength and power at home and abroad, conscious that this 
is consistent with the full powers of State, county and local governments, 
reaching to every family and homestead in the land.” 





As the liver is easily disordered, and more or less bilious distress sure 
to follow, Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills are always of seasonable efficacy, as 
they restore the liver to healthy action, and remove all biliousness, 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 

The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


In its New Fire-Proof Building, 


Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


ete, 
RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 


without charge. ‘ 
For further information, call at the office or send 


for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Charles 8S. Hinchman, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 
Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr. 


‘Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 





The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 





Incorporated 8d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $19,472,860.02. 





INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and isempowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perforinance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
a oy . 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 





DIRECTORS: 
Israel Morris, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 
Wm. Gummere, 
Frederic Collins, 
Philip C. Garrett, 
Justus C. Strawbridge, 
James V. Watson, 

Asa S. Wing. 


Sam’l R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Richard Cadbury, 
Henry Haines, 
Richard Wood, 
William Hacker, 
J. M. Albertson, 





INDEX AND TITLE-PAGE OF 


THE AMERICAN, 
For Volumes XI. and XII,—October, 1885, 


to October, 1886. 


*,* Copies of these Title-pages and Indexes 
remain on hand, and can be had upon notice to 
he Pub lisher of THE AMERICAN. * 








INSURANCE. 





‘Tne American Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 
308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . . . $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and 

all other claims, . . . 1,070,003 99 
Surplus over all liabilities, . 528,957 89 


TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY IsT, 1886, 
$2,220,371.13. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 





JOHN WELSH, P. S. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 


JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 


RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 








STATIONERY. 


FOUND AT LAST! 





After searching many years, a Stationery Store 
where you receive polite attention, are waited 
upon promptly, and are not detained half an 
hour waiting for change and package. 

THREE IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS: 


We keep Blank Books and Stationery only. 
By devoting our whole time and attention to this 
one branch of trade we are enabled to serve you 
better than any one who combines all other kinds 
of business. 

Come see us; it will be a pleasure to exhibit 
our large and varied stock whether you desire to 
purchase or not. 

We are adding every day all the newest styles 
and novelties in Paper, Envelopes and Station- 
ery. 

Our Store is the most attractive in the city as 
well as the most popular by its prices and cour- 
tesy to patrons. 


HOSKINS’ 
GREAT STATIONERY STORE, 
927 ARCH STREET. 








SHOEMAKERS. 


Jno. Parker Jr. & Co., 


20 SourH EIGHTH St. (NEAR CHESTNUT.) 


LADIES’ SHOES. 


Fine and Medium Grades Ready-Made 
or to Measure. 











OUR CUSTOM WORK 
is all of the best material and HAND-SEWED. 





No. 20 S. EigntH STREET, PHILADA. 





TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 


President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, Effingham B. Morris. 





INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST, 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
SURPLUS - ----+-+-+-+-+-+--s $2,395,450.78 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Equal toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
img Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 





JOS. M, GIBBENS, 
Secretary 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 133 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphiaé 





—THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000, FULL-PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business, 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check ; 
or on Certificates. 

Buysand Sells Bills of Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London ; Perier Freres et cie, Paris; Men- 
delssohn & Co., Berlin ; Paul Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
Hamburg. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 
ete. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 

Particulars and terms on application. 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
WHARTON BARKER, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 





ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF STOCKHOLDERS : 
William Potter, John Wanamaker, 
George M. Troutman, Henry E. Smith, 
Gustavus English, Craige cs weg 


William Pepper, M. D., Hamilton Disston, 

Thomas Dolan, Clayton French, 

John G. Reading, Francis Rawle, 

Joseph E. Gillingham, William Wood, 
Walter Garrett, 
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